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EHIND THE LINES 


ho are you, John 

MacGuire? The 

postmark on your 

card reads El Paso, 

Texas. That’s all I 
know about you, that and that you 
really did not digest what I said in 
my last column. 

I rarely comment in print on what 
readers have to say about my edito- 
rials. But recently I received a card 
from you stating: ‘‘Stanchak, you 
lost it in your Behind The Lines 
column in the Jan/Feb issue. You 
should look up the definition of 
‘Buff’? before you make a Federal 
case out of [its] use.”’ 

You went on to cite a Random 
House dictionary, defining a ‘‘buff”’ 
as ‘‘a devotee or well-informed stu- 
dent of some activity or subject,” 
and made this comment: ‘‘Obvi- 
ously you aren’t a buff or ‘buff.’ I 
hope you are better informed on 
other matters. Such an arrogant er- 
ror makes your overall credibility 
suspect.” 

What you referred to were edito- 
rial remarks I made in that issue, de- 
fending Civil War history devotees 
and commenting that when news 
writers used the hackneyed phrase 
“Civil War buff”? they were not 
doing those folks any favors. 

Nowhere in that column did I say 
that the term ‘‘buff’’ was incorrect. 
What I did say, repeatedly, was that 
the general public, people not pre- 
disposed to enjoy the company of 
“a devotee or well-informed stu- 
dent,” perceived ‘‘buffs’’ to be ec- 
centric amateurs engrossed with a 
single subject. 

I thought, through the repeated 
use of examples, that I made that 
exact point. And all without once 
having to resort to blunt prose. But 
if I had resorted to being blunt, last 
month’s editorial comment might 
have read something like this. 

“A lot of ‘regular’ people think 
Civil War buffs are a pack of Nerds, 
Tweebs, Geeks and Dinks. So, in the 
future, we would thank the national 
news media not to use the word 
‘buff’ to describe us. It is not that 


the term ‘buff’ is in and of itself de- 
rogatory. It is just that ‘regular’ peo- 
ple don’t often consult their Ran- 
dom House dictionaries to find out 
the word’s exact meaning. Instead, 
they consult their own stock of reac- 
tions and memories, reactions and 
memories sometimes tinged with 
prejudice.” 

I could have been blunt. But I 
wasn’t. Instead, I counted on some- 
one actually reading the editorial, 
all the way through. I, however, 
have made that mistake before. 

Many people buy this magazine 
expecting it to agree with opinions 
they already hold. Frequently, many 
of these same people do not read it 
closely enough to find out if the arti- 
cles in it are actually doing that or 
not. I’m thinking of the subscriber 
who wrote long ago complaining 
that our magazine format biography 
of General Robert E. Lee had been a 
“hatchet job.” He said he'd read 
nearly half of the issue, then, realiz- 
ing the author was a native of Ohio, 
could not bring himself to go on. He 
knew, he said, it was certain we were 
out to assassinate the general’s char- 
acter. And I’m thinking of the sub- 
scriber who wrote to complain that 
an article we published in late 1988 
trashed U.S. Grant’s reputation by 
bringing up a lot of old lies about 
his drinking escapades, all the while 
ignoring the fact that the article was 
designed to do just the opposite and 
was published with a warning on the 
opening page. 

John MacGuire, whoever you 
are, you should know you’re nobo- 
dy’s whipping-boy. I’m pleased you 
appreciate precision in language. 
But you should also know, that if I 
sometimes use language in a less 
than straightforward manner, it’s 
most often meant to make a point 
and not to make our ‘‘overall credi- 
bility suspect.’’ 


JOHN E. STANCHAK 
EDITOR 
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Own an original silver dollar 
from the reign of 


AMERICA'S 


Great Britain 
“George IIT” 
silver Crown, 


only $89 


Montpelier, Vermont. International 
Coins & Currency, Inc. announces 
the sale of a small group of geniune 
1818-1820 “George III” silver 
crowns of Great Britain, the only 
such coins of his reign. The famous 
“St. George and the Dragon” reverse 
first appeared on these coins. 

Each coin is a big 39mm, containing 
28.3 grams of .925 fine silver, and 
comes with a certificate of authen- 
ticity. Guaranteed Good to Very good 
quality. $89 each. 3 for $259. 5 for 
$425. 10 for $850. Limit 10. Order 
#8670. To order by credit card, 
call toll-free 1-800-451-4463 at any 
time. Or send a check or money 
order to: International Coins & Cur- 
rency, Inc., 11 E. State St., Box 218, 
Dept. 1337, Montpelier, Vermont 
05601. As our way of saying thank 
you, your order will be shipped 
postpaid. Money-back guarantee: 
30-day return privilege. 
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ETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Unfinished War 


Dear Editor: 

I AM DEEPLY disappointed and 
upset by your December 1989 issue. 
It seems to me that once again, as 
has happened since Reconstruction, 
the Confederacy and its supporters 
have been portrayed as evil mon- 
sters. By implying that the preserva- 
tion of slavery was the main reason 
why Confederate soldiers fought, 
you have cheapened our memory of 
them. 

No one can deny that slavery was 
abhorrent or that slavery was one of 


the issues that brought about the. 


War Between the States. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the slavery is- 
sue was mainly a tool used by politi- 
cians and businessmen on both sides 
to further their own causes and de- 
sires. The vast majority of common 
Confederate soldiers gave battle be- 
cause they were repelling an armed 
invasion against the people of their 
homeland. Do you really believe 
that the brave men who charged into 
the hell of combat did so with the 
preservation of slavery as their sole 
motive? Were these same men, who 
were devastated by the surrender of 
Generals Lee and Johnston, upset 
only because of the end of the insti- 
tution of slavery? I think not. 

Your attitude in this issue is a con- 
tinuation of 125 years of social dis- 
crimination against the people and 
culture of the South. Northern and 
black historians, along with Holly- 
wood, have always portrayed 
Southerners as deluded country 
bumpkins or fanatical racist bigots. 
Now, evidently, your publication is 
taking the same view. As long as the 
history of the Confederacy and the 
Southern people is presented in such 
a malicious light, the struggle for 
equal understanding and representa- 
tion will continue. 


— John C. Gant 
Tahoe City, California 


Dear Editor: 
AS A SOUTHERNER, I am 


proud of my heritage. My ancestors’ 
service in the Confederate army is 
also a source of pride. If I find any 
of my forebears were in the Union 
army, I will be just as proud of 
them. They fought for what they be- 
lieved was right. I do not claim slav- 
ery had nothing to do with the war, 
as some Southerners try to insist. 
Nor do I believe the Northern 
armies were emancipating angels as 
some Northern historians have indi- 
cated. There were good and bad in 
both armies. The men and women 
of the Civil War were human and 
should be viewed and studied as 
such. 

I have just finished reading your 
November/December 1989 issue. 
Many times in the past I have found 
fault with CWTI, but I, like you, 
was taught, “If you can’t say any- 
thing nice, say nothing at all,” so I 
said nothing. But this issue is the 
best I have ever read. 

I look forward to reading the arti- 
cle about the small church school 
founded by a literate black Union 
soldier. Also, I will read with the in- 
terest of a scholar of the abuse of 
Southern blacks by Sherman’s 
armies. I hope both articles will be 
in the same issue. 

Black people were (and, unfortu- 
nately, still are) mistreated by white 
people, North and South. It is time 
we treat one another as God has 
commanded. 


— Lee Lankford 
Tennessee 


Dear Editor: 

NO, THE CIVIL WAR wasn’t all 
about racial matters. Robert E. Lee 
did not fight for slavery. The aver- 
age Southerner was poor and illiter- 
ate and did not fight for slavery, but 
fought for his home against in- 
vaders. Slavery was on the way out, 
even if it would take a few years. 
For instance, according to the 1860 
census, not including the four bor- 
der states (Delaware, Kentucky, 

Continued on page 68 
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The definitive video series on the American 
Civil War. The Divided Union is a collectors’ 
treasure. This five-hour comprehensive series 
encompasses the moral, economic, social, 
racial and political implications of the most 
exacting test the United States has ever had 
to face—The War Between the States. 


#2142 


ceo see 


This extraordinary 3-volume video 
collection traces the lives of the Civil 
War’s most colorful and brilliant 
military minds. Noted historians insight 
into the strategy and tactics highlight 
this collector’s treasure. With an 
original soundtrack by Grammy Award 


_.... THE DIVIDED UNION .......... 
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Edition and you receive an attractively bound 
index complete with cross references visually 
keyed to the video cassettes. 

This collection has previously sold for 
almost $500, and now is available for this 
special low price! 


$149.98 


winner Jon Carrol and through the use of 
archival photographs, artwork and rare 
documents, a vivid portrait of each of these 
master Generals brilliantly comes to life. 
These are the definitive video biographies of 
the men who made history. 


$59.98 


TO ORDER, please send check, money order or credit card (no cash) to: I 
ALL PAYMENTS MUST BE IN U.S. DOLLARS 
FUSION VIDEO 
17214 So. Oak Park Ave.-Dept. CW003-Tinley Park, IL 60477 
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1865 


MARCH 


| 1 2 Fighting at Waynesborough, President 
| | i Virginia, Union Brigadier George Abraham 
i | Custer destroys the last Confederate Lincoln 


inaugurates his 
second term. 


1 1 Sherman 


| seizes Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. 


18 


i: 


| | | army force in the Shenandoah Valley, 
| | under Lieutenant General Jubal Early. 


10 


In the Battle of Kinston, North 
Carolina, General Braxton 
| Bieda’s troops fight Federals carving a 
supply line for Sherman’s advance. 
| | Bragg withdraws, beaten, on the 10th. 


5 i General Joseph E: Johnston 
| assumes command of all 
| Confederate forces in the Eastern 
theater south of Petersburg, Virginia. 


1 3 The Confederate Congress | 1 Sherman | 1 & Marching toward Raleigh, 
| and President Jefferson i divides Sherman’s left wing meets 
| Davis approve the use of black | his army on route | Confederates in the Battle of 

| Confederate troops. Within the | to Goldsborough, | Averasborough. Outflanked, the 


| month, blacks train for combat. North Carolina. | Southerners withdraw by night. 


: 22 24 


1 9 In the Battle of Bentonville, North Carolina, | 
| 

back, Johnston digs in. On the 21st, Sherman’s whole | 
| 


12 


2 Union 
Fort 
Stedman falls but 
is retaken at 
Petersburg. 


Johnston attacks Sherman’s left wing. Pushed 
army attacks. Badly outnumbered, the Confederates hold 
their ground all day, but withdraw that night. 


26 


| 27 Lincoln, General U.S. Grant, 
| Sherman and Rear Admiral 
David D. Porter meet on the River 


Queen at City Point, Virginia, for 
| strategy talks. 


al : 
i 29 At Petersburg, Grant extends his line to threaten 
| Confederate General Robert E. Lee’s right and stretch 
Lee’s thin line to the breaking point. Lee plans to take his army to 
North Carolina, to join Johnston. The Appomattox Campaign has 
| begun. 


APRIL 


1365 


Lee’s right 
| | breaks in the 
| | | | Battle of Five 


| | | Forks, outside 
| | | Petersburg. 
Grant’s troops drive Lee’s men 4 ‘ i 5 $ At Sayler’s | By note, 8 
from their Petersburg works. The Lincoln visits | Creek, the | Grant asks 
Confederate Government flees its Union-occupied last major clash in | Lee to surrender 
exposed capital, Richmond, Virginia. Richmond. | Virginia is a his army. 
By night, Lee leads his army west. | Union victory. 
9 Union forces block the passage of 1 Lincoln 1 2 Besieged 1 3 i 1 John Wilkes Booth shoots 
Lee's weakened army at speaks in | since Lincoln at Ford’s Theater in 
Appomattox Court House, Virginia. Washington, | March 25, Mobile, Washington. Carried to a nearby 
Lee meets with Grant and surrenders | predicting trying Alabama, falls to | home, Lincoln dies on the 15th. 
the Army of Northern Virginia. i post war days. Federals. Andrew Johnson is president. 


1 9 After a funeral service in the 2 ] 22 
White House, Lincoln's body 

lies in state in the Capitol. On the 

Sherman sign a 21st, a train bearing the body begins a | 


peace agreement. two-week trip to Illinois. | | 
Confederate President 


2 Jefferson Davis, in flight 


23 | 2 25 26 Accepting terms like those 
offered to Lee, Johnston 
with his cabinet since the fall of 


T 
| 1 7 a 8 In North 
Carolina, 


| Johnston and 


16 


Sherman 
is told 


gave Johnston 
were invalid. 


| the peace terms he 


surrenders to Sherman near Durham 
Station, North Carolina. In Virginia, 
J.W. Booth is killed by Union troops. 
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Richmond, is in South Carolina. His 
treasury secretary resigns. 


Proudly Presenting The 


The World's First Limited Edition Longarm Ever Issued in Honor of the 


Plating: Sterling Silver 
imited Edition: 250 
ength: 43 inches 

Caliber: .44- 


he "Davis" Henry 

Repeating Rifle in 

The Museum of the 
Confederacy in Richmond, 
Virginia, is an important 
Confederate artifact, as it was 
presented "For the Defense 
of President Davis" when his 
life was in danger—13 days 
after the surrender at Appomattox and 18 days be- 
fore he was captured! 

Now, to honor the 125th Anniversary of the 
Civil War, The American Historical Foundation is 
proud to present this firing Limited Edition of 
Jefferson Davis' Henry Repeating Rifle. 

Because this is the first limited edition lon- 
garm ever issued in honor of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Confederacy, it is especially valuable 
to both Civil War enthusiasts and arms collectors. 


To collectors "firsts" are of particular inter- 
est. As a "first," this Limited Edition Henry falls 
into a collecting category which has seen many, 
well-documented price increases. And as a family 
heirloom, it allows you to show your respect for the 
long conflict responsible for reuniting our nation. 


This museum-quality reproduction features 
full coverage of elaborate hand engraving both 
sides of the receiver and across the buttplate. The 
entire frame and buttplate are plated with Sterling 
silver, a dramatic contrast to the hand-finished 
deluxe walnut stock and the "tobacco" brown of the 
24" barrel and magazine. 

Like Davis' original Henry, this Rifle features 
the rare, early, rounded buttplate and the sporting- 
type adjustable rear sight, mounted in the barrel 
position. But this is more than just a showpiece; 
each isa firing rifle chambered for readily available 
44-40 cartridge ammunition, assuring it will be- 


Commander-in-Chief of the Confederacy. Hand Engraved and Plated with Sterling Silver. 


come the centerpiece of even 
the finest arms collection. 


Due to the time required 
to hand engrave each rifle, 
the edition limit is restricted 
to only 250. Each is serially numbered between 1 
and 250 with the special prefix "JD" for Jefferson 
Davis. This low edition limit is your guarantee of 
future rarity and value. 

Appropriate to the occasion honored, the 125th 
Anniversary of the Civil War, the Abraham Lin- 
coln Henry Rifle is also available. Each is ornately 
hand engraved and plated with 24-Karat Gold. The 
edition limit is only 250, numbered 1 through 250, 
with the special prefix "AL" for Abraham Lincoln. 
This is the first reproduction of Abraham Lincoln's 
Henry Repeating Rifle. The original is a priceless 
national treasure in the permanent collection of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C. 

A Certificate of Authenticity accompanies each 
Henry Rifle, attesting to the serial number, the 
edition limit and the purity of the precious metal. 
Matching serial numbers for both editions are 
available if you act promptly. 

To hand build each Rifle, the Foundation se- 
lected the leading expert on historical repeaters, 
Aldo Uberti. 

This is available exclusively through The 
American Historical Foundation, the leader in the 
field of military arms collecting. To reserve, call, 
write or visit. With your reservation you will also 
be made a Member. Satisfaction is guaranteed or 
return within 30 days fora full refund. If you donot 
have a Federal Firearms License, the Foundation 
will coordinate delivery with you through your 
local firearms dealer after your reservation has 
been received here. If you do have an FFL, send a 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


© AHF 


Optional Walnut Display Case lined in velvet appropriate to the President 
honored. Each measures 49 "x 11" x 4" and can be individually wall mounted 
displayed flat or housed together in the Master Display Cabinet. The acrylic-glass 
lid and brass locks protect the rifle from dust and unauthorized handling. 


Master Display Cabinet (shown above) free 
to those reserving both Henry Rifles and the 
individual Walnut Display Cases. 


signed copy and your Henry Repeating Rifle will 
be delivered directly to you. 


RESERVATION 
Please respond by 30 April 1990 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Return in 30 Days for Full Refund 
To: The American Historical Foundation 

1142 West Grace Street, Dept. H54 ` 

Richmond, Virginia 23220 

Telephone: (804) 353-1812 

Toll Free: (800) 368-8080 

Yes, I wish to reserve the firing, limited edition 
Henry Repeating Rifles indicated below. I will also 
receive a Certificate of Authenticity and membership 
in the Foundation. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
O Jefferson Davis Limited Edition Henry Rifle 
L] Abraham Lincoln Limited Edition Henry Rifle 
O My deposit (or credit card authorization) of $195 
per Rifle is enclosed. 
Please [C charge or 


invoice the balance due... 


O in ten equal monthly payments of $330. 

O in full. 

Please also send the optional Walnut Display Case 
adding $249 to the final payment selected. 

My payment in full is enclosed ($3495 per Rifle; 
Display Case add $249). 


a 


Daytime Telephone (...............4- aarti ieee ri 
For Visa, MasterCard or American Express, please send account 
number, exp. date and signature. Virginia residents add 4.5% tax. 
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The Great Communicator, 
At His Inspiring Best 


ime was when the biggest 
bargain in history’s well- 
stocked bookcase was The 
Collected Works Of Abra- 

ham Lincoln, eight volumes for only 
$5.95 with a 1960s-era membership 
in the History Book Club. That was 
while the supply 
lasted, and unfor- 
tunately, it didn’t. 
The book club 
offering is no 
more, and neither 
are the expensive 
originals from 
Rutgers University 
Press, although the Abraham Lin- 
coln Association is spearheading a 
worthy plan to reprint them. All of 
which makes abundantly clear that 
we’ve been in genuine need of a 
new, available, and affordable set of 
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Lincoln writings. Happily, now we 
have one. 

The Library of America has is- 
sued a boxed, two-volume set (each 
volume also available separately) ti- 
tled Lincoln: Speeches And Writings 
— a sort of ‘‘best of”? Lincoln col- 
lection featuring his finest speeches, 
letters, fragments, notes, and even a 
couple of poems. The selections in 
this new anthology reveal Lincoln at 
his inspiring best as both writer and 
politician, capable of soaring rheto- 
ric and elegant simplicity. These are 
the words of a truly great communi- 
cator from the days when such titles 
were given on the basis of original 
thought, not telegenic style. 

The material in Speeches And 
Writings was selected by historian 
Don E. Fehrenbacher, whose earlier 
Abraham Lincoln: A Documentary 
Portrait (Stanford, 1964) provided 
an earlier generation a brief but 
highly useful anthology of Lincoln 
writings. In Fehrenbacher’s latest 


effort, unlike his first, no pieces 
have been cut or abbreviated; all are 
presented whole. And in the consid- 
erable space given the Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates (318 pages in one 
volume), not only are Lincoln’s 
speeches and replies published in 
full, but so are Douglas’s. 

Of course, one would be hard 
pressed to find anything negative to 
say about such an undertaking. 
Fehrenbacher, one of the best Lin- 
coln scholars there is, has chosen 
wisely. As for Lincoln’s own skill, 
the man who literary critic Edmund 
Wilson believed could have been ‘‘a 
distinguished writer of a not merely 
political kind’’ was surely the finest 
wordsmith among our presidents, as 
these volumes powerfully reiterate. 

One wishes only to have been pro- 
vided more annotative guidance 
than the rigid Library of America 
format permits. The Lincoln materi- 
als are presented without introduc- 

Continued on page 64 
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“Homespun” Civil War 
Series Keeps Growing 


n the early 1980s, a Sons of 
Confederate Veterans chapter in 
Birmingham, Alabama, asked a 
local musician to give a perfor- 
mance of Southern Civil War songs. 
The musician, Bobby Horton, ac- 
| cepted the task reluctantly; he as- 
sumed there probably weren't 
_ enough Confederate tunes “to top 
_ off an anthill.”’ 
a ol Horton has four cassette 


Horton, because each album is re- 
corded, mixed and cut in his home 
studio. In addition to playing all the 


instruments on each track and sing- 


ing all vocal parts, Horton does the 
artwork for each cassette jacket, 
and markets the tapes himself. 

The instruments on Horton’s cas- 
settes include guitar, banjo, fiddle, 
mandolin, tin whistle, drums, trum- 
pet, harmonica and piano. He uses 
an Ensoniq ESP synthesizer to pro- 
duce the sound of tuba, baritone 
horn, harp and zither. “‘There’s not 


a sound on these tracks that would 
not have been available to Civil 
War-era people,” he says. 

Horton confesses to a lifelong 
fascination with the Civil War. 
“‘This has always been my love,” he 
admits. He says the songs of the pe- 
riod reveal much about the men who 
fought in the great conflict. ‘When 
you really analyze it, that was their 
only entertainment.” — 

Horton’s albums are available at 
most National Park Service Civil 
War sites, through a small number. 
of dealers, and through direct c corre- 

sneer, with. Horton. 
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Never has the most important event 
in the life of our nation come closer to home! 


The war that would shatter a union and 
shape a nation is now an epic new film 
available on videocassette. 

Directed by award-winning documentary 
filmmaker Ken Burns... 


Using surviving photographs, animated 
maps, battle-site cinematography, newsreel 
footage of Civil War veterans and the voices 
of Sam Waterston, Julie Harris, Jason 
Robards, Morgan Freeman, and others... 

THE CIVIL WAR takes you to Manassas, 
Shiloh, Antietam, Chancellorsville, Vicks- 
burg, Gettysburg, Appomattox—everywhere 
America made war on itself... 


and inside the homes and hearts and 
minds of people and families who lived 
through the war on both sides. 


Begin at the beginning with 
a 10-day FREE preview of 
1861—THE CAUSE and save $10.00! 
Your first 99-minute episode gives you a 
searing inside look at slavery and the cot- 
ton kingdom of the South. 


You'll listen to the voices of the Civil War: 
Abolitionist Frederick Douglass. Diarist 
Mary Chesnut. Robert E. Lee and Ulysses S. 
Grant. Jackson, Sherman and Abraham 
Lincoln—whose election sets off an extra- 
ordinary chain of events... 


the inauguration of two American 
presidents. The shelling of Fort Sumter. 
The unthinkable Union rout at Bull Run. 


The most ambitious 
documentary ever made! 

With 1861—THE CAUSE and eight other 
episodes, this is a unique opportunity for 
you and your family to fully experience the 
deadliest of all American wars... 

the classic struggle of great men and the 
lives of ordinary soldiers as they marched, 
fought, sang, ate, drank and died. 

To be one of the first to see Ken Burns’s 
film of THE CIVIL WAR, order now! 


NEW FROM 


Now on videocassette: 
A spectacle you will never forget! 

e A total perspective, five years in the making 

e From the causes to the consequences 

e Painstakingly researched from more than 
20,000 Civil War photographs 

e Nine explosive episodes, eleven riveting hours 

e Not for sale in stores 


© 1989 Kenneth Lauren Burns 
© 1990 TIME-LIFE BOOKS, INC. 


THE CIVIL WAR: A Film by Ken Burns. Produced by Florentine Films and 
WETA-TV. Distributed on videocassette exclusively by TIME-LIFE VIDEO. 


“No viewer of this film will forget it” 
—Stephen Sears 


“...a national event in its own right.” 
—Charles McDowell 
Richmond Times Dispatch 


PREVIEW THE CIVIL WAR FREE 


YES! Send me /861—THE CAUSE as my 
introduction to THE CIVIL WAR fora 
10-day free preview. I can keep it for just 
$14.99* and future episodes will come one 
about every other month—with the same 
free-preview privilege. I can keep as many 
as | want—there’s no minimum number to 
buy—for $24.99*. And I may cancel my 
subscription at any time. VHS only. 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


Mail your coupon to: THE CIVIL WAR 
TIME-LIFE VIDEO, P.O. Box C32350 
Richmond, VA 23261. 


*Plus shipping and handling. 
Order subject to approval. 
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Childhood Home 
Of An American 
Arch-Villain 


A peaceful estate in rural 
northeastern Maryland 
keeps the memory of a 
flamboyant family and its 
troubled son — John 
Wilkes Booth. 


By DOROTHY FOX 


\\ ic semper tyrannis! The 
South is avenged!’ 

This dramatic cry, 
‘Thus always to ty- 
rants!’’ was the last line actor John 
Wilkes Booth ever spoke on stage. 
His performance at Ford’s Theater 
in Washington, D.C., on the night 
of April 14, 1865, cast him forever 
in the role of America’s arch-villain. 
In the space of seconds, he had shot 
President Abraham Lincoln in the 
back of the head, leapt down from 
the presidential box to the stage to 
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deliver his last line, and hurried off 
to his own demise. To this day, 
Americans wince at Booth’s crime, 
and his family name is inextricably 
linked to the assassination of a be- 
loved president. 

Hidden among the estates and 
horse farms outside the town of Bel 
Air in northeastern Maryland’s Har- 
ford County, however, stands a relic 
of a family that was once known, 
not as an assassin’s kin, but as our 
nation’s greatest house of actors. 
Tudor Hall, the home where John 
Wilkes Booth grew up, still retains 
something of the drama, love of 
beauty, and idiosyncrasies of the 
Booths. It survives today as a mu- 
seum and bed and breakfast, owned 
and operated by my husband, How- 
ard, and me. 

It was 1821 when Junius Brutus 
Booth, a popular British actor in his 
mid twenties, immigrated to the 
United States with Mary Anne 


Left: The 
flamboyant 
actor, Junius 
Brutus Booth. 
Below: The 
house he 
built, Tudor 
Hall. 


Holmes, the young woman he called 
his wife (he had abandoned a wife 
and family in England). Booth 
quickly established himself in the 
East Coast theater circuit, and the 
following year, he moved to a log 
cabin on a rural Maryland property, 
with Mary Anne and their son, Ju- 
nius, Jr. The young actor brought 
with him two blunderbusses, two 
watchdogs and a piebald pony 
named Peacock. He leased 150 acres 
for 1,000 years, moved the cabin to | 
a spot near a sweet spring, and set- 
tled in. 

As more children were born (Ro- 
salie, Henry, Mary Anne, Frederick, 
Elizabeth, Edwin, Asia, John 
Wilkes and Joseph), Booth added 
rooms to the cabin. Then, in the late 
1840s, he began building his dream 
house, which he named ‘‘Tudor 
Hail.” 

Though it is not built in the style 
for which it is named, Tudor Hall is 
an interesting specimen of modified 
“post-medieval” English architec- 
ture. The post-medieval style had 
fallen into disuse in North America 
by the early 1700s, but it must have 
seemed fitting for Booth, a Shake- 
spearean actor, to have an Elizabe- 
than home. 

True to the post-medieval style, 
Tudor Hall has a steep, side-gabled 
main roof — a holdover from the 
days when such buildings were cov- 
ered with thatch. A large, decorated 
chimney top, characteristic of the 
style, crowns the center of the main 
roof, where the gable of a front 
cross wing intersects. The structure 
strays from the post-medieval model 
in some eclectic touches: an ample 
front porch, large, shuttered win- 
dows, and a transomed front door 
that is nearer to the Greek Revival 
style. | 
There is a chilling coincidence in 
Booth’s choice of builders for Tudor 
Hall. The architect was James Gif- 
ford, one of Booth’s theater ac- 
quaintances. In 1863, he would de- 
sign Ford’s Theater in Washington, 
where John Wilkes Booth would 
shoot Lincoln. The carpenter Booth 
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Attention Collectors, History Buffs! 
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POCKET WATCH 
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Protect and display your 
watch(es) (or even heirloom 
jewelry) with our crystal 404) bens: : 

clear glass dome with holder thei dt t ty didada a 
and solid walnut base. 


Commemorating the 125th anniversary of the end of the oOo 

Civil War Aen 

On April 9, 1865 General Robert E. Lee surrendered 27,800 Confederate troops , Classic Collectibles, Dept. CPW-26 

to Ulysses S. Grant at the Appomattox Court House in Virginia. This marked the | 2721 US 19 N, Suite 173, Palm Harbor, FL 34684 | 

beginning of a ‘new’ United States, a ‘house’ no longer divided by war. Í C yes! Please send me my Pocket Watch with free 14” fob for only I 

To commemorate this historic event, we have commissioned the striking of this | _ $10 plus $2.75 postage and handling. I 
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HOBART 
HOBBS 
HOBSON 
HOCH 
HODGE(S) 
HODGKINS 
HODGSON 
HOFF 
HOF(F)MAN(N) 
HOGAN 


HOGG 
HOG(U)E 
HOLBROOK 
HOLCOMBE) 
HOLDEN 
HOLDER 
HOLLAND 
HOLLENBECK 


HOLLIN(G)SHEAD 
HOLLINGSWORTH 
HOLLIS. 
HOLLISTER 
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KEANE 
KEARNEY 
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KEATON 
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KILLAM 
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MONK 


MONROE 
MONSON 
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MOODY 
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MOREY 
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engaged was Edman Spangler, a 
stagehand working in Baltimore, 
Maryland. During the construction 
of Tudor Hall, Spangler got to know 
Booth’s son, John Wilkes, then a 
young boy. Years later, the carpenter 
would encounter him in the theaters 
of Baltimore and Washington. In 
spring 1865, Spangler was a stage- 
hand at Ford’s Theater. He gladly 
saw to it that the horse of his old 
friend, John Wilkes, was stabled be- 
hind the theater. On the night of 
Lincoln’s assassination, Spangler 
held Booth’s horse behind the the- 
ater for a few seconds while his old 
acquaintance was inside, but then 
delegated the chore to another em- 
ployee. 

During the hasty military trial 
that followed the president’s mur- 
der, Spangler was charged with as- 
sisting in the escape of Booth (who 
had been killed by Federal troops in 
Virginia). The prosecutors had no 
evidence that Spangler had known 
of Booth’s plans or had done any- 
thing criminal, but he was found 
guilty. Sentenced to six years of hard 
labor at Fort Jefferson, on a deso- 
late island in the Dry Tortugas west 
of the Florida keys, he was released 
by a presidential pardon in 1869. 

While Gifford and Spangler were 
erecting Tudor Hall, Junius Booth 
was often away, fulfilling acting en- 
gagements. He entrusted supervi- 
sion of the construction to the man 
from whom he had leased the land, 
Elijah Rogers, and communicated 
with him by mail. In one letter, 
Booth informed Rogers that he 
wished three locust trees on the 
southwest side of the house to re- 
main standing, because they pro- 
vided the only shade from the after- 
noon sun. Those trees still stand. In 
the spring, two bloom with English 
ivy, and in July, the third adorns it- 
self with a trumpet vine and flowers, 
attracting many hummingbirds. 

Junius was as dramatic in his per- 
sonal life as he was on stage, and 
| something of this is reflected in the 
uniqueness of his house and farm. 
He was extremely talented, and 
loved beauty in all its forms. He 
possessed a deep interest in things 
spiritual, but took an eclectic ap- 
proach to the supernatural world, 
reading Roman Catholic theological 
works, the Koran, and books on the 
occult. Booth espoused the theory 
of metempsychosis, or transmigra- 
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The man who brought shame on 
Tudor Hall: its most famous 
resident, John Wilkes Booth. 

An actor like his father and his 

elder brother, Edwin, he is 
remembered today as the assassin 
of President Abraham Lincoln. 


tion of souls — the belief that, after 
death, the soul is reincarnated in an- 
other body, either animal or human. 
Consequently, he was a strict vege- 
tarian, and forbade the killing of 
any animal on his property. It is said 
that, when Peacock died, Booth laid 
the horse on a feather tick and sum- 
moned a clergyman, who performed 
a full funeral while bewildered 
neighbors looked on. 


y the time Tudor Hall was 

under construction, Junius 

was in his forties. The 

peacefulness and beauty of 
the home he was building stood in 
startling contrast to the turbulence 
that began to disrupt his life. 
Though his stature as a great actor 
never waned, he experienced prob- 
lems that increasingly interfered 
with his ability to work. He suffered 
from recurring episodes of melan- 
cholia. Though normally friendly 
and often kind, he could become vi- 
olent suddenly; on one occasion, he 
attacked his manager with an and- 
iron, receiving a broken nose in the 
scrape. Booth’s anger erupted on 


stage, too, and he hurled insults at 
astonished audiences in a few the- 
aters. Excessive drinking fast be- 
came an additional problem for the 
actor, exacerbating a bad situation. | 
He became suicidal at least once, | 
and attempted to drown himself. In 
Tudor Hall, Booth seemed to be 
building, not only a home for his 
family, but a place of much needed 
serenity and retreat. 

Unfortunately, Junius died before 
he could retire to Tudor Hall. In au- 
tumn 1852, aboard a steamboat 
bound for Cincinnati, Ohio, from 
New Orleans, Louisiana, he drank 
cloudy river water and fell ill. On 
November 30, at age 56, he died on 
the steamer. Mary Anne, to whom 
Booth had been legally wed on May 
10, 1851, became the owner of Tu- 
dor Hall. 

Mary Anne faced a crisis as soon 
as she inherited the house. There is 
evidence, says R. Hugh Gifford of 
Harford County, great-grandson of 
Tudor Hall’s builder, that Junius 
never paid in full for the construc- 
tion. Angry, architect Gifford re- 
turned and removed the roof. Mary 
Anne mustered the funds to replace 
it, then moved in with Rosalie, Asia 
and John Wilkes. 

Most of the other Booth children 
were already away from home: Jo- 
seph was in school in Elkton, Mary- 
land, and Junius, Jr., and Edwin 
were working in theater in Califor- 
nia. The rest had long since died. By 
1853, with so little help at home and 
even less agricultural know-how, 
Mary Anne fell on hard times. Her 
crops failed and her livestock died. 
Edwin returned home to find the 
household poor and forlorn. He and 
Junius, Jr., had been sending money 
home whenever they could, but their 
father’s debts were so extensive that 
Mary Anne had been able to save 
only a few hundred dollars. 

In the years that followed, the 
Booth children scattered even far- 
ther from home. Edwin was away 
most of the time, building his acting 
career in the very theaters his father 
had played. Asia married comedian 
John Sleeper Clarke in April 1859. 
John Wilkes went to Richmond, 
Virginia, to act. Mary Anne was left 
alone at Tudor Hall with Rosalie, so 
Edwin moved his mother and sister 
to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
rented a house for them there. Asia 
and her husband also settled in Phil- 
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adelphia. When Edwin married ac- 
tress Mary Devlin in July 1860, the 
newlyweds made their home in Phil- 
adelphia, too, but moved to New 
York City when Asia, who disap- 
proved of Edwin’s wife, made life 
uncomfortable. None of the Booths 
remained at Tudor Hall. The farm’s 
only inhabitants were a handful of 
blacks, left behind to work the land. 

Tudor Hall was still vacant in 
April 1865, when John Wilkes as- 
sassinated Lincoln. News of the 
crime reached the public quickly, 
and sensation hunters swarmed over 
the Booth homestead. Some of these 
“visitors? wondered aloud if the 
Judas tree on the lawn were not a 
fitting symbol of the family that had 
lived there. 

After John Wilkes’ death, Joseph 
Booth returned to the farm to rescue 
heirlooms and sell some of the fur- 
niture, and before the close of 1865, 
the house was leased to a family 
named King. The Booths’ ties to Tu- 
dor Hall had been severed forever. 
For years, a few old theatrical cos- 
tumes hung in a wardrobe in the 
house, reminders of the former resi- 
dents. In time, those, too, disap- 
peared, shredded by a tenant and 
plaited into rugs. 

After 1869, not even the remains 
of the deceased Booths were left on 
the farm. That year, President An- 
drew Johnson allowed Edwin to 
take John Wilkes’ body — until 
then buried in the exercise yard of 
the Washington Arsenal Peniten- 
tiary in the Federal capital — and 
place it in an unmarked grave. 
Edwin stored his brother’s body in 
the vault of a Baltimore undertaker 
while the remains of his father and 
Richard Booth, his grandfather, 
were moved to a plot in Baltimore’s 
Greenmount Cemetery. He also 
moved the bodies of the deceased 
Booth children, which had lain in 
Tudor Hall’s family cemetery for 
more than 30 years, to the new site. 

On June 26th, Edwin accompa- 
nied his mother, Junius, Jr., Rosalie 
and Joseph to Greenmount Ceme- 
tery. John Wilkes was interred that 
day, next to a small box containing 
the remains of his dead brothers and 
sisters. In time, the Booth burial 
plot became one of the most fre- 
quently visited grave sites in the 
country. Tudor Hall, however, 
slipped back into quiet anonymity, 
becoming just another of Harford 


County’s many private homes. Only 
local residents knew the history of 
the house and the talented, troubled 
family that had lived there. 

In 1878, Samuel A.S. Kyle, a Bal- 
timore businessman, purchased the 
Booth farm, along with 100 adja- 
cent acres, and made his home 
there. He married Ella V. Harward 
of Harford County the same year, 
and they had two children, Grace 
and Annie. 

Kyle was fond of Tudor Hall, 
which he considered substantial, 
roomy and comfortable. He also 
loved the farm (which at that time 
included a dairy barn, granary and 
saddlery room), and he devoted his 
attention to improving it. By divid- 
ing and subdividing the lands 
around the house, he created fields 
of convenient size for grain and pas- 
ture, and gave the property the ap- 
pearance of a first-class estate. One 
step in beautifying the grounds was 
the removal of the late Junius 
Booth’s old cabin-turned-house, 
which still stood in front of Tudor 
Hall, to a remote part of Kyle’s 
added land. Ella Kyle recorded her 
husband’s decision to move the orig- 
inal building in her book, Sketches 
Of Tudor Hall, noting that the struc- 
ture was badly deteriorated. The 
middle section of the old house — 
the original cabin — later became 
the central portion of a local home, 
which is still in use. 

After her husband’s death in 
1893, Ella met and married John F. 
Mahoney, a blind piano teacher. 
Widowed a second time, she added 
a section to the rear of Tudor Hall 
and took in boarders to provide in- 
come. She possessed considerable 
business acumen, and was a gra- 
cious hostess. 

Ella developed a genuine affec- 
tion for the Booths, about whom 
she heard much from Annie Hall, a 
servant of the Booths whom she 
hired to do laundry, and Mrs. Rog- 
ers, wife of the late Junius’ land- 
lord. Hall gave her new employer a 
blue serving platter that had be- 
longed to the Booths. (The platter, 
along with four engraved silver 
forks, is now the property of Ella’s 
great-grandson.) Ella also found a 
piece of a marble gravestone that 
had been overlooked when the chil- 
dren’s bodies were removed in 1869. 
She used it as a doorstop. 

Turning the front section of Tudor 


Hall into a museum, Ella displayed 
Booth items and charged 25 cents 
for admission. Many interesting and 
famous people visited over the 
years, among them W.J. Ferguson, 
who was on stage at Ford’s Theater 
that night of April 14, 1865 and 
later wrote a book titled J Saw 
Booth Shoot Lincoln, and the grand- 
daughter of Mary Surratt, one of 
the persons executed as co- 
conspirators with Booth. Other no- 
table guests included William Win- 
ter, author of Life And Art Of 
Edwin Booth (1893), and author 
Stanley Kimmel. 

For this last guest, Ella developed 
a special dislike. In a letter to 
Edwina Booth, Edwin’s daughter, 
she wrote, ‘‘That man is writing a 
book and giving the title as a terrible 
name.” She was referring to Kim- 
mel and his book, The Mad Booths 
Of Maryland (1940). Before writing 
the volume, Kimmel had spent a 
great deal of time at Tudor Hall, and 
had accompanied Ella on one of the 
first tours of John Wilkes Booth’s 
escape route. He came to refer to 
her coolly as “that woman,” and 
she is nowhere listed in the credits of 
his book. 


lla spent 70 years of her life 

at Tudor Hall. When she 

died in 1948, however, Tudor 

Hall closed to the public, 
and remained so for 20 years. Her 
small estate was divided between her 
two daughters, with Grace Kyle re- 
ceiving a life tenancy at Tudor Hall. 
Before the end of 1948, however, El- 
la’s precious house was sold. John 
Clarke, a local attorney, and his wife 
became the new masters of the old 
home. The Clarkes also purchased 
the museum pieces from the estate, 
for $200. Local newspapers an- 
nounced that the Clarkes intended 
to keep the museum and open it to 
the public with Grace Kyle as cura- 
tor. Instead, the new owner sold off 
the acres surrounding Tudor Hall, 
and soon, all the memorabilia Ella 
had collected vanished. 

Tudor Hall’s next owner was John 
Worthington, former proprietor of 
the local newspaper. He added a 
modern kitchen, utility room and 
bath to the building’s east side, 
where the summer kitchen, with its 
old pump, stood. Since the brick of 
the addition did not match the origi- 

Continued on page 66 
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Bennett Place: 
Humble Shrine 
To Peace 


Visitors to this rebuilt 
North Carolina farm find 
a simple home made 
historic by two generals 
who ended the Civil War 
there. 


By JIM KUSHLAN 


he farm that James Bennitt 

built in 1846 near Durham 

Station, North Carolina, was 

simple and practical, a plain, 
wooden house with a stone chimney, 
and a few log outbuildings. There 
was nothing to distinguish it from 
| any other farm in the Tarheel State’s 
| north central region — nothing, that 
is, until April 1865. The events of 
that historic month focused the eyes 
of the entire nation on Bennitt’s 
humble farm. Bennett Place, as the 
| farm is called today, is where the 
Civil War came to an end. 

On April 9, 1865, General Robert 
E. Lee surrendered his Confederate 
| Army of Northern Virginia. The 
soldiers of that once powerful army 
returned to homes and fields scarred 
by war. Richmond, Virginia, the 
Confederate capital, was occupied 
by enemy troops, and the Southern 
president and his cabinet were fugi- 
tives. There was little doubt the 
Confederacy was finished. 

The South’s last hope was Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston, with 
roughly 30,000 troops in North Car- 
olina. If Johnston could stop Union 
Major General William T. Sher- 
man’s march through the state, per- 
haps the Confederacy could pre- 
serve its nationhood. Johnston, 


TARGET 


however, was a realist. There was no 
longer hope of linking forces with 
Lee. Resisting Sherman’s army of 
80,000 men would be pointless. 
Johnston obtained Confederate 
President Jefferson Davis’ permis- 
sion to arrange a truce with Sher- 
man. 

Johnston wrote Sherman on April 
13, asking ‘‘whether, in order to 
stop the further effusion of blood 
and devastation of property, you are 
willing to make a temporary suspen- 
sion of active operations. . .; the 
object being to permit the civil au- 
thorities to enter into the needful ar- 
rangements to terminate the existing 
war.” From Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, Sherman replied he was willing 
to arrange “‘terms for the suspen- 
sion of further hostilities,” and had 
power to do so. The commanders 
agreed to meet on April 17 at Dur- 
ham Station, a rail stop between 
their lines. 

When the generals met on the 
17th, Johnston suggested a ‘‘nice 
farm’’ he had seen as the negotia- 
tion site. The generals rode to the 
Bennitt farm with their escorts, tied 
their horses to a white oak by the 
farmer’s well, and strode across the 
Hillsborough Road to the house. 
The Bennitts let the generals use 


The surrender room at Bennett 
Place. 


their home, and went off to the log 
kitchen near the house. 

In the house, Johnston and Sher- 
man discussed possible peace terms. 
They made no agreement, except to 
meet the next day. The Bennitts left 
their home again on April 18, and 
the commanders talked in the front 
room. John C. Breckinridge, Con- 
federate war secretary, entered to 
propose terms. Sherman rejected 
them and drew up his own, and 
Johnston accepted them. 

The ‘‘Memorandum on basis of 
agreements’’ the generals signed 
mandated an armistice, general am- 
nesty for Confederate military per- 
sonnel, the disbanding of Confeder- 
ate armies, the deposit of 
Confederate arms at Southern state 
capitals, and the signing of oaths by 
soldiers to cease fighting against the 
United States. Existing state govern- 
ments were to be recognized as valid 
after officials and legislators swore 
allegiance to the United States. Fed- 
eral courts were to be reestablished, 
and the people of the Confederacy 


were to be restored to full U.S. citi- | 


zenship. 
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Johnston and Sherman left Ben- 
nitt’s house confident their plan 
would be accepted by their presi- 
dents. President Davis mulled over 
the document, then endorsed it. 
Newly sworn Union President An- 
drew Johnson, however, rejected it. 
General Ulysses S. Grant, com- 
mander of all Union armies, visited 
Raleigh on April 24 to tell Sherman 
of the decision. Grant instructed 
him to notify Johnston that the 
agreement was void, and that com- 
bat would resume unless a strictly 
military surrender was made. 

On April 26, Sherman and John- 
ston sat in Bennitt’s house again. 
Sherman presented terms like those 
given Lee by Grant at Appomattox 
Court House, Virginia, on April 9. 
When the generals emerged from 
the Bennitt house this time, the Civil 
War was, in practical terms, over. As 
Confederate forces in the Deep 
South and west of the Mississippi 
River learned of Lee’s and John- 
ston’s surrenders, they, too, capitu- 
lated. On June 23, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Stand Watie surrendered his 
Indian troops, the last Southern 
force in the field. From the modest 
home of a North Carolina farmer, 
peace had spread through the 
South. 

The lives of the Bennetts (who 
changed the spelling of their name 
in the late 1800s) were changed little 
by the great event — except, per- 


| haps, for the loss of a table. In 1868, 


A Fire In 1921 
Left Nothing Of 
The Surrender 
Site But Fields 
And Forests 


Bennitt wrote North Carolina Gov- 
ernor W.W. Holden to complain 
that Union Major L.M. Dayton had 
taken the family’s folding table, on 
which the surrender was signed, 
without paying the promised ‘‘ten 
dollars and a first rate horse.’’ Ben- 
nitt asked help in obtaining pay- 
ment. Unanswered, Bennitt wrote 
Holden again in 1870, but received 
neither help nor a reply. 

By the time Bennitt died in 1878, 
a depressed Southern economy had 
made life hard for farmers like him; 
he had abandoned agriculture in 
1875. His descendants lived on the 
farm until 1889, when it was sold 
and left vacant. A fire in 1921 left 
nothing of the surrender site but 
fields and forests. 

The fire, however, did not erase 
the memory of the Bennett place’s 
importance. The owner of the 
farm’s remaining 35 acres donated 
them to the Bennett Place Memorial 
Commission in 1923. The transfer 
was made at the November 8 dedica- 


Union escorts wait outside the Bennett house on April 26, 1865. 


tion of a monument featuring two 
pillars supporting a lintel inscribed 
“Unity.” In 1959, 38 years after the 
fire and 94 years after the surrender, 
the North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History began recon- 
structing the Bennett buildings as 
they were in 1865. Photographs, 
sketches and oral descriptions sup- 
plied models, and during the 1960s, 
the site became the “ice farm” 
Johnston had chosen for his meet- 
ing with Sherman. In July 1961, the 
property became Bennett Place 
State Historic Site. 

Visitors to Bennett Place find the 
three rooms and loft of the wooden 
house furnished as they were at the 
surrender. The log kitchen where the 
Bennitts waited is behind the house, 
next to an ash hopper for making 
lye, and a log smokehouse. A por- 
tion of the Hillsborough Road, 
which now exists only on the his- 
toric site, still separates the farm 
buildings from the well near which 
Sherman and Johnston left their 
horses on April 17, 1865. Behind the 
well, a forest hides tracks of the 
Southern Railroad — known to 
Bennitt as the North Carolina Rail- 
road. 

The Unity Monument still stands 
in front of the Bennett house. A 
marker along nearby Bennett Me- 
morial Road outlines the site’s im- 
portance and history. Across the 
Hillsborough Road are a stone pa- 
vilion built in the 1930s, and the 
Morgan Memorial Bench, dedicated 
to Sarah Morgan, wife of Samuel T. 
Morgan. Morgan purchased the 
Bennett property in 1919, and with 
his wife helped fund establishment 
of the park. In August 1982, a visi- 
tor center opened at Bennett Place, 
with exhibits on North Carolina in 
the Civil War and the site’s history. 

Bennett Place is off Interstate 
Route 85, west of Durham. Admis- 
sion is free. Hours are: April 1- 
October 31 — Monday-Saturday, 
9:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M., Sunday, 1:00- 
5:00 P.M.; November 1-March 31 — 
Tuesday-Saturday, 10:00 A.M.-4:00 
P.M., Sunday, 1:00-4:00 P.M., 
closed Mondays. To contact Bennett 
Place, write Bennett Place State 
Historic Site, 4409 Bennett Memo- 
rial Road, Durham, NC 27705, or 
call (919) 383-4345. I 


Jim Kushlan is the associate editor of 
CWTI. 
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EXHIBITS 


Currently, Chicago, Ill.: ‘‘A House 
Divided: America In The Age Of 
Lincoln,’’ at the Chicago Historical 
Society, 1601 N. Clark St. More 
than 600 artifacts relating to ante- 
bellum America, slavery, President 
Abraham Lincoln and the Civil War, 
with educational displays. Featured 
artifacts include: ‘‘The Rail Split- 
ter” painting of Lincoln, the table 
on which Lincoln signed the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, the table on 
which the Appomattox surrender 
terms were signed by Confed. Gen. 
Robert E. Lee and Union Lt. Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant, the commemora- 
tive document of the 13th Amend- 
ment (which outlawed slavery), Lin- 
coln’s deathbed, and _ radical 
abolitionist John Brown’s Bible. Ex- 
hibit will continue through 2000. In- 
formation: (312) 642-4600. 


SHOWS 


March 17, Fredericksburg, Va.: 9th 
Annual Civil War Relic Show, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, U.S. Route 1. 
More than 100 exhibitors, with Civil 
War relics from more than 15 states. 
Display and sale. Hours: 9:00 A.M.- 
5:00 P.M. Admission fee. Informa- 
tion: 1-800-678-4748 or (703) 373- 
1776. 


March 24-25, Forest Park, Ga.: Civil 
War Relic Show And Sale, at the 
Georgia State Farmers Market Ex- 
hibit Hall, Forest Parkway-Forest 
Park Exit 78, off Interstate Route 
75, south of Atlanta. Presented by 
Georgia Historical Artifacts And 
Research Group. Will feature un- 
earthed relics, weapons, accouter- 
ments, documents, books, and 
memorabilia. Sale and exhibit tables 
are available. Free parking. Hours: 
Sat., March 24, 9:00 A.M.-5:00 
P.M.; Sun., March 25, 10:00 A.M.- 
5:00 P.M. Admission: $3.00 (chil- 
dren under 6 years of age will be ad- 
mitted at no charge). Information: 
(404) 477-9159 (after 6:00 P.M. 
Eastern time). 


REENACTMENTS 


April 9-14, Fredericksburg, Va.: 125th 
Anniversary of the Surrender at Ap- 
pomattox, site to be announced. Re- 
enactments will include the surren- 
der of the Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia, Lincoln’s assas- 
sination, and the Grand Review of 
the Union armies. Hours: 8:00 
A.M.-5:00 P.M. daily. Admission 
fee. Information: 1-800-678-4748 or 
(703) 373-1776. 


LECTURES, 
SEMINARS, SYMPOSIA 


March 29-31, Fayetteville, Ark.: 
“The Civil War: Perspectives From 
125 Years,’’ at the Center For Con- 
tinuing Education, University of 
Arkansas, on the square in down- 
town Fayetteville. Papers, panel dis- 
cussions and other presentations on 
“all aspects of the Civil War and its 
legacy as related to Arkansas, the 
region and the nation.” Admission: 
free. Information: (501) 575-5894. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


April 8, Appomattox, Va.: Stacking of 
arms ceremony, Appomattox Court 
House National Historical Park. 
Commemorates the 125th anniver- 
sary of the surrender of the Confed- 
erate Army of Northern Virginia. 
Information: (804) 352-8987. 


The information presented here is 
subject to change. Call event spon- 
sors to confirm dates, times and 
prices before planning trips. 
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BURY 
THEM 
IF THEY 
WON'T 
MOVE 


Never had they seen such an explosion. 
Never had they been so poorly led, 

so needlessly slaughtered. 

That day in Petersburg’s ‘‘Crater,”’ 
even Union veterans recoiled 

| at the horrors they saw. 


By WARREN WILKINSON 
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he old enemies were stale- 
mated. Since 1862, the 
Union Army of the Poto- 
mac and the Confederate 


fighting across Virginia and in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. In summer 
1864, however, they forced each 


other into a deadlock that promised | 


to be both long and taxing. En- 
trenched face to face in elaborate and 
impregnable works at Petersburg, 


Army of Northern Vir- | 
ginia had met in combat repeatedly, | 


Virginia, the rival armies were re- | 
duced to waiting, sniping and schem- | 


ing. 
In July, it seemed the scheming 
was about to pay off for the Fed- 


erals. That month, a tunnel running | 


from the Union line beneath the field 
of fire and under the Confederate 
works was completed. Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry Pleasants of the 48th 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, an 
engineer, had designed the tunnel and 
created a ventilation system that re- 
quired no telltale openings along the 


course of the mine. The shaft was | 


packed with gunpowder, and on July 
30, 1864, it was detonated. 

What happened after the blast is 
known as the Battle of the Crater, 


named for the deep gully formed by | 
the violent explosion. For the com- | 


mon soldiers of the Union army, the 
battle was a near massacre. For some 
Federal officers, it was the destruc- 


tion of their military careers. The | 
story of the great Crater and the fight | 
that might have ended the Civil War | 


is told below in an excerpt from a 
forthcoming book on the 57th Mas- 
sachusetts Veteran Volunteer Infan- 
try, by Warren Wilkinson. Titled 
Mother, May You Never See The 
Sights I Have Seen, it will be pub- 


lished by Harper & Row this April. 


COURTESY OF THE COMMONWEALTH CLUB, RICHMOND, VA. PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANK DIMENTI, COLONIAL STUDIOS, RICHMOND, VA 


July 29, 1864 


t three o’clock that after- 
noon, following his 
meeting with the two top 
generals, [Union IX 
Corps commander Ma- 
jor General Ambrose E.] Burnside 
called in the commanders of two of 
his three white divisions, [Brigadier 
General Robert B.] Potter and 
[Brigadier General Orland B.] 
Willcox, to explain the situation to 
them. [Brigadier] General [James 
H.] Ledlie was not invited to attend 
the conference simply because Gen- 
eral Burnside was fed up with his in- 
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eptitude, but General Willcox was 
of the decided opinion that he 
should be briefed regardless, and at 
Willcox’s suggestion, Burnside re- 
lented and called the commander of 
the Ist Division into the council. 
When the changes in plans were re- 
lated to the three division com- 
manders, Burnside asked which of 
them would volunteer his command 
to replace the [all black] 4th Divi- 
sion, and when none of his generals 
displayed any willingness to step 
forward — for the simple reason 
that all of their divisions were in ter- 
rible shape and in no condition to 
spearhead any such movement — he 
left his tent, returning momentarily 


= 


holding three blades of grass in his 
hand. He told his commanders that 
he saw no reason to pick one divi- 
sion over the other to lead the as- 
sault, and that, therefore, he 
thought that the only fair thing to 
do under the circumstances was for 
them to draw straws, which they 
did. Willcox drew first, Potter sec- 
ond, and Ledlie third. General Led- 
lie drew the short straw, and the Ist 
Division, the 57th’s — the most 
used-up of the three — was to have 
the distinction of making the initial 
drive. 

Burnside then had the following 
orders drawn up and issued to the 
IX Corps’ commanders: 


This detail from “The Battle of the Crater,” by John Adams Elder, offers a hint of the terrible slaughter that came 
in the wake of the great Petersburg mine explosion. 
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1. The mine will be exploded to- 
morrow morning at half past three, 
by Colonel Pleasants. 

2. General Ledlie will, immedi- 
ately upon the explosion of the mine, 
move his division forward as directed 
by verbal orders, and if possible, 
crown the crest at the point known as 
Cemetery Hill, occupying, if possi- 
ble, the cemetery. 

3. General Willcox will move his 
division forward as soon as possible 
after General Ledlie has passed 
through the first line of the enemy’s 
works, bearing off to the left, so as 
to effectually protect the left flank of 
General Ledlie’s column, and make a 
lodgment, if possible, on the Jerusa- 
lem plank road to the left of General 
Ledlie’s division. 

4. General Potter will move his di- 
vision forward to the right of Gen- 
eral Ledlie’s division, and will as 
near as possible, protect the right 
flank of General Ledlie from any at- 
tack on that quarter, and establish a 
line on the crest of a ravine, which 
seems to run from the crest of Ceme- 
tery Hill nearly at right angles to the 
enemy’s main line directly in our 
front. 

5. General Ferrero will move his 
division immediately after General 
Willcox’s until he reaches our present 
advanced line, where he will remain 
until the ground in his front is en- 
tirely cleared by the other three divi- 
sions, when he will move forward 
over the same ground that General 
Ledlie moved over, will pass through 
our line, and if possible move down 
and occupy the village to the right. 

[Army of the Potomac com- 
mander Major General George G.] 
Meade’s orders, both oral and writ- 
ten, were direct and unquestionable, 
and Burnside’s instructions, though 
salted with several “if possibles,” 
were clear, if not strong. 

After being thoroughly instructed 
orally by Burnside as to what was 
expected of him and the other divi- 
sion commanders, Ledlie returned 
to his headquarters and at four 
o’clock summoned his two brigade 
leaders, General William F. Bartlett 
and Colonel E.G. Marshall, for- 
merly commander of the 14th New 
York Heavy Artillery, and some of 
their staff to a meeting regarding the 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL & MUSEUM COMMISSION 


Major General George Meade 
made a battle plan to follow 
the blast, but others ruined it. 


impending action and a trip to the 
front near Fort Morton to look over 
the planned battlefield. At a little 
before dark, Marshall called in his 
assistant adjutant general, Captain 
Thomas W. Clarke, commander of 
Company A, 29th Regiment, Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Infantry. 


aptain Clarke was a thirty- 
one-year-old lawyer from 

Boston, and, with a law- 

yer’s tenacity for detail, he 

later recalled the meeting 

held on that late summer afternoon: 
The plan as given by General Led- 
lie to Bartlett and Marshall, and as 
given by Marshall to his battalion 
commanders, was to this effect, and 
it was on this plan that Marshall and 
Bartlett worked. The Second Brigade 
was to be formed in column of bat- 
talion front. [It made three lines of 
about four hundred men each.] On 
the explosion of the mine it was to 
move forward and occupy the ene- 
my’s works on the right of the crater, 
Skirting its edge, but not going into 
it. The First Brigade was to follow 
with about the same front and oc- 
cupy the works on the left of the cra- 


ter, but not going into it. When the 


lodgment had been made, it was to | 


be secured and connected to our lines 
by our engineer regiment, 35th Mas- 
sachusetts. The Second Division was 
then to extend this lodgment still 
more to the right, the Third Division 
was to extend it to the left in the ene- 


my’s works by a front attack, and | 


the colored division was then to pass 
through the crater and assault the hill 
in the rear. Marshall’s distinct in- 
structions were that the security of 
the lodgment was the prime duty of 
the First Division and the hill was a 
subordinate object; and General 


Ledlie’s instructions, as heard, con- | 


veyed no other meaning to me, or, as 
will appear later, to General Bartlett 
or Adjutant Warren [Bartlett’s adju- 
tant]. 


The drill and habits of the First Di- | 


vision, accustomed to line attacks 
and not to regimental column ma- 
noeuvres, were not adapted to the 


plan of formation designed for the | 


colored division, with its proposed 
tactical conversions to right and left 
after the works were reached, but the 
ultimate effects of the rumors was to 
be the same. The flanks were to be 
cleared before the attack on the hill. 
Marshall was explicit that his brigade 
was to confine its attention to seizing 
and holding as great a length of line 
on the right of the crater as possible, 
and that the work beyond [Cemetery 
Hill], to the enemy’s rear, was to be 
done by other troops. His phrase 
about it was this: “When we have se- 
cured the lodgment, Ferrero will take 
the negroes through the crater, which 
we shall have left clear for them, and 
see what they can do beyond. 

Clearly Ledlie’s instructions to his 
brigade commanders were in direct 
contradiction of those of Generals 
Meade and Burnside. Nevertheless, 
late in the evening of July 29, 
Bartlett and Marshall, in turn, gath- 
ered their regimental commanders 
and explained the secret plan as re- 
vealed by James Ledlie. 

But the plan, of course, really was 
not very secret except for its details, 
as every front-line Union soldier in 
that part of the Federal trenches was 
by now well aware of what the 48th 


Pennsylvania had been up to, and | 


the solution that they had devised to 
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the ventilation problem was com- 
mon knowledge in the ranks. The 
grapevine was stout in the Army of 
the Potomac — there had been little 
else to do lately but talk — and the 
| gossipy enlisted soldiers seemed to 
know something about everything. 
The men were very much in tune 
with the endless buzz of chatter in 
the rifle pits, and they knew of 
Burnside’s rift with Meade over the 
change in his plans — secrets were 
practically impossible to keep in 
that army, and they made the rounds 
at dizzying speeds. The Rebels 
learned many of them, too, and in 
the matter of the mine, which they 
still refused to believe existed, the 
Southerners had been ridiculing the 
men of the IX Corps, taunting them 
between the lines and yelling and 
joking between shots, ‘‘When 
you’all Yankee nigger lovers agoin’ 
ta blow us’ns up?’’ and the Federals 
chided them back saying, ‘‘ ‘Fore 
you know it, Johnny, you'll be cha- 
sin’ after your rights with your tail 
between your legs, clean through 
Rebeldom!’’ ‘‘Come on then, you 
damn Yanks!’’ the Rebels would 
answer. 

The regimental commanders re- 
turned to their units after meeting 
with their brigade commanders and 
informed the other officers that they 
were to have their men ready to 
move at a moment’s notice and not 
to tell them about the plan, but, as 
mentioned, the men knew almost as 
much as the officers did — some- 
times more — and the officers knew 
that they knew. 

Except for the usual artillery du- 
els at sundown, the night of the 29th 
of July was fairly quiet. The sky was 
clear, with a three-quarter waning 
moon rising in the east over the for- 
est which skirted the nearly open 
area between the opposing forces, il- 
luminating the stark landscape of 
the battlefield, and no one had any 
trouble seeing in any direction. 

Following the briefing with 
Bartlett, Major Prescott returned to 
the 57th’s headquarters, located in a 
bombproof hut behind the regi- 
ment’s trenches, and he and his four 
remaining officers sat around killing 
time before the attack. Albert Pres- 
cott was very despondent and de- 
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pressed that evening, and he sat qui- 
etly alone, brooding about the fate 
of his wife and children, convinced 
that he would see them no more. Of- 
ten he drew deep and melancholy 
sighs, and the other officers did 
their best to cheer him up, but it was 
no use; he was sunk in despair. ‘‘I 
wonder where we will be at this time 
tomorrow night,” he said to no one 
in particular, adding, ‘‘If it were not 
for thinking of my family, who are 
dependent on me, I could be as 
lighthearted as the rest of you.” 
Lieutenant Barton tried to cheer up 
the major and the others with funny 
stories and jokes, and he got a laugh 
or two out of the only other remain- 
ing combat officers left in the regi- 
ment, Lieutenants Anderson, 
Reade, and Doty, but only just. 
Prescott, however, was not to be 
consoled. 

Captain Edson Dresser, who had 
formerly commanded Company D, 
had been detached some weeks ear- 
lier as acting ordnance officer for 
the Ist Division. He got wind of the 
change in the planned operation and 
late that evening dropped in at the 
57th’s headquarters and requested 
of Major Prescott that he be al- 
lowed to rejoin the regiment for the 
fight. Prescott gave his assent. 

No one slept much that night, nei- 


ther the six officers nor the ninety- 


Troops haul dirt out of the mine to the rear, helping hide the shaft. 
Top: Colonel Pleasant’s ingenious ventilation system. 
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one enlisted men answering the 
combat roll call in the 57th that day. 
The officers talked nostalgically and 
forlornly about their once mighty 
Massachusetts regiment, and they 
could scarcely believe how it had 
been reduced to such a fragment in 
such a short time. There was barely 
anything left of its ranks, and they 
wagged their heads, frowning, 
knowing that shortly things could 
get much worse. 


A Hh 
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At around ten o’clock that night, 
the boys were relieved by black 
troops of the XVIII Corps. The IX 
Corps men were directed by their 
commanders and sergeants to leave 
their trenches quietly and move to 
the rear. There, they lined up, filling 
their cartridge and cap boxes with 
ammunition, topping off their can- 
teens from the wells, and stuffing 
their haversacks with three days’ 
cooked rations. Following inspec- 
tion, the 57th mustered with the Ist 
Brigade, which had assembled out- 
side of the woods close to its base 
camp. After they had lain on the 
sandy ground for about an hour 
awaiting the order to move, that or- 
der finally came at about two 
o’clock the next morning, July 30. 
Falling in with other regiments of 
the division, the men were given 
their instructions, and they then 
moved silently and cautiously, keep- 
ing their tin cups, canteens, and 
bayonets from banging together, in 
a southerly direction, following ele- 
ments of the 2nd Division along a 
rough and narrow army road cut 
through the piny woods, passing be- 
hind Taylor’s chimney and the 
fourteen-gun battery in Union Fort 
Morton. 

Taylor’s chimney was the sole re- 
mains of the home of William Byrd 
Taylor, which had been burned to 
the ground in the early stages of the 
war, and the tall red brick monolith, 
visible from long distances on the 
battlefield, provided a valuable geo- 
graphic reference to the soldiers. 

Fort Morton, named for Major 
St. Clair Morton, who had been 
killed near its site during July 1864, 
was considered the strongest of the 
forts in the Federal lines at Peters- 
burg. There, General Burnside 
made his headquarters in order to 
oversee the pending contest. 


he men were directed 
from behind the fort 
through the widest cov- 
ered way, known as 
Willcox’s, which zig- 
zagged to the extreme forward 
earthworks of General Potter’s 2nd 
Division’s lines at a section of the 
Norfolk & Petersburg Railroad cut. 
The men of the Ist Division were to- 
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tally unfamiliar with that particular 
stretch of Union trenches — the 
works had changed radically with all 
the Yankee construction since the 
area was carried in the assault way 
back in June — and the soldiers 


| were entirely disoriented in them. 


Ordered to lie down and remain si- 
lent, the soldiers were positioned in 
breastworks on the far side of a 
small valley through which, in its 
lowest part in their rear, ran the foul 
and infested Poor Creek. Directly in 
front of them on a gently sloping in- 
cline was the Confederate fort at El- 
liott’s Salient, and directly behind 
them was Fort Morton. 

The plan was for the mine to be 
detonated at three-thirty that morn- 
ing, and shortly before then, the 
commanders assembled the men in 
their battle order to be ready to 
move out when the time came. The 
2nd Brigade was in the van, and 
Colonel Marshall’s outfit consisted 
of the Provisional 2nd Pennsylvania 
Heavy Artillery Regiment, a unit 
that had been stationed in the de- 
fenses of Washington until ordered 
to the front by Grant and had seen 
no action but for the June 17 as- 
sault; the 3rd Maryland Volunteer 
Infantry Battalion, about half a reg- 
iment, with tried and true veterans 
in its ranks; six companies of the 
new, but used-up, 179th New York 
Volunteer Infantry Regiment, an- 
other half of a regiment; and the 
14th New York Heavy Artillery Reg- 
iment, an organization with a record 
similar to that of the 2nd Pennsylva- 
nia. The 14th Regiment was large, 
and recently it had been organized 
into two battalions of six companies 
each, with each battalion acting, in 
effect, as a separate regiment. 

The 2nd Brigade was directed into 
three lines of battle, with the 2nd 
Pennsylvania in the first rank, the 
3rd Maryland Regiment and 179th 
New York battalions in the second, 
and finally, the 14th New York in the 
third line. That the commanding 
generals allowed those relatively in- 
experienced outfits — with the ex- 
ception of the 3rd Maryland — to 
lead the way in such a decisive battle 
was nothing short of gross negli- 
gence. 

Following immediately behind the 


2nd Brigade would be the almost all- 
Massachusetts Ist Brigade. General 
Bartlett assigned its right wing to 
Colonel J.P. Gould and the left to 
Colonel Stephen Weld. Just prior to 
Frank Bartlett’s return to duty, the 
brigade, as previously mentioned, 
had been reorganized again, and it 
now was made up of the 21st, 29th, 
35th, 56th, 57th, and 59th Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers along with the 
maverick, tough, veteran 100th 
Pennsylvania. The 100th Pennsylva- 
nia had returned recently from its 
reenlistment furlough with a num- 
ber of new recruits, and it was by far 
the fullest regiment in the brigade, 
comprising some five hundred men. 
Bartlett’s regiments had a total 
strength at that time, since bolstered 
by conscripts and returning soldiers 
in outfits other than the 100th Penn- 
sylvania, of nearly eighteen hundred 
combat infantrymen. 

Gould’s right wing, taking the 
first line, consisted of, from left to 
right, the 29th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, the 57th, commanded by Al- 
bert Prescott, and the 59th Massa- 
chusetts. Weld’s left wing, placed 
temporarily in the Ist Brigade’s sec- 
ond battle rank until it cleared the 
trenches, was composed of, from 
left to right, the 100th Pennsylva- 
nia, the 56th Massachusetts, and the 
21st Massachusetts. The 35th Mas- 
sachusetts was assigned duty as bri- 
gade pioneers to help clear away the 
abatis and any other impediments 
remaining in front of the Southern 
works after the explosion. 

The 57th and the 29th Massachu- 
setts were deployed in regimental 
lines beside each other immediately 
to the rear of the 14th New York. 
They were to lead off their own bri- 
gade, with the 59th Regiment chang- 
ing position just to the right rear of 
the 57th. Those first four lines of 
the assaulting troops lay down in 
tight double ranks with file closers 
on their flanks in an area of forma- 
tion a scant forty yards deep. 

After they were told their as- 
signed places, the men in the other 
regiments of the Ist Brigade stood 
or lay down, packing themselves in 
tightly against the walls of the cov- 
ered way while waiting behind the 
salient of assembly. That covered 


way was simply a deep trench dug at 
a right angle to the main-line fortifi- 
cations. It was only a few feet wide, 


and it was used to provide safety for | 
the passage of troops, ammunition, | 


and other supplies from the rear to 
the front. 

The men stood by, tense and un- 
easy, as they waited for three-thirty, 
the proposed hour of the detona- 
tion, to arrive. Their morale was at 
rock bottom, and they cursed their 
orders to lead the assault. All along, 
around every flickering campfire, 
the rumor had been that the 4th Di- 
vision was to lead the charge, and 
the white soldiers felt it deeply un- 
fair that, once again, they were to be 
sacrificed for the blacks’ emancipa- 
tion while the Negro regiments 
would remain, once again, safely in 
the rear — or so the soldiers 
thought. 

In truth, however, the blacks were 
greatly disappointed and bitter that 
their orders had been changed. They 
were in good shape physically, with 
respectably filled regiments; they 
were well trained for the assault and 
eager to prove themselves, and their 
morale was high. 

Compounding the gloom and pes- 
simism of the men of the Ist Bri- 
gade, they no longer had any confi- 
dence whatsoever in General Ledlie. 
He had thrown them to the wolves 
once too often, and they knew intui- 
tively that today would be no excep- 
tion. 

The men’s rifles were loaded and 
capped at half-cock and their bayo- 
nets were fixed, as they fidgeted in 
the trenches. There was little talk- 
ing, only some low murmuring and 
rustling from time to time which the 
officers promptly hushed — the suc- 
cess of the operation depended upon 
complete surprise. The night just 
then on that part of the front was 
very quiet, with almost no sounds 
but those of nature, when, at three- 
fifteen, a jumpy soldier accidentally 
fired his rifle and the unexpected 
shot sent a shock wave through the 
restive ranks, heightening the nerve- 
racking tension already saturating 
the soldiers. Order was restored 
swiftly, but the incident put the men 
more on edge. 
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Carefully, a 
demolition crew 
packs the mine 
shafi with kegs 
of deadly black 
gunpowder. In 
all, 8,000 
pounds of 
powder were 
installed. 
Multiple fuses 
were grafted 
together to make 
detonation 
possible. 


they were in for something very dif- 
ferent that day, and they were not 
fond of those kinds of surprises. 
Just when they thought they had 
gotten used to one way of doing 
things, the field and staff officers 
would dream up another experiment 
in killing them, and they were heart- 
ily sick and tired of the whole busi- 
ness of war and the butchering gen- 
erals. 

As they whiled away their time in 
the trenches during those early 
morning hours, the solemn infantry- 
men reflected more and more on the 
value of trying to blow up the Con- 
federates, because of the gossip 
lately circulating among their ranks 
that the Army of the Potomac’s top 
brass thought the mine dangerous. 
If something did go wrong, they rea- 
soned, because they were so close to 
the site of the nearing explosion, 
they might be atomized right along 
with the Rebel fort. 


atching the silhouet- 
ted figure of the com- 
mander of the 48th 
Pennsylvania against 
the night sky — the 
man responsible for carrying out the 
idea behind the whole affair — 
standing on the parapet resolutely 
checking his watch that morning, a 
good many of the officers and men 
in the Ist Division, with no rational 
basis save that rooted in their emo- 
tional stress, considered Colonel 
Pleasants rash and irresponsible, a 
man who would stop at nothing, in- 


cluding their needless slaughter, to 
bring attention to himself in Wash- 
ington. They gave him and his regi- 
ment of miners credit for knowing 
how to dig the precious, warming 
anthracite out of the ground, but 
blowing Elliott’s Salient to eternity 
was not quite the same thing as far 
as they were concerned. The men 
had been excited about exploding 
the Rebel stronghold when it was 
thought that others would go in 
first. Now the tables had turned on 
them, and because they, along with 
all of the officers and men in the 
Army of the Potomac, including 
Pleasants and his digger soldiers, 
had no idea what the effects of the 
detonation would be, the boys were 
not eager to be in the position that 
they were currently occupying. 

Licking their dry lips and rest- 
lessly shifting the weight of their 
bodies around as they impatiently 
withstood the suspense, apprehen- 
sion, and anticipation of what they 
sensed to be their certain death, the 
soldiers believed that Armageddon 
was at hand. The Irish cursed their 
luck on the one hand, and on the 
other fervently crossed themselves 
and said their Hail Marys and Our 
Fathers, as a hedge, while their 
Protestant comrades observed them 
with their usual scorn. 

Three-thirty came and went, then 
four o’clock. Still nothing hap- 
pened, as sweaty palms held pocket 
watches that anxious eyes strained 
to see with the aid of the barely 
lightening eastern sky. The minutes 
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seemed hours, and the expectation 
of what was to come grew more and 
more nerve wrenching. The tension 
finally reached a level that some of 
them could no longer endure, and 
many of the men fell into a fitful 
sleep. 

Pressured by the coming of dawn 
that would preclude the element of 
surprise, and by his superiors to do 
something about the explosion’s de- 
lay, at fifteen minutes after four the 
frustrated Pleasants agreed to allow 
a volunteer, Sergeant Harry Rees of 
his regiment, into the mine and lo- 
cate and fix whatever it was that was 
vexing the operation. Accompanied 
by a lieutenant of the 48th, Jacob 
Douty, who offered to go along with 
him on his dangerous mission, Ser- 
geant Rees, carrying a lantern to 
light his way, crept cautiously into 
the tunnel — situated on the right of 
the Ist Division’s formation — until 
he found the trouble. The fuse that 
Colonel Pleasants’ men had lit had 
failed at the first joint because of a 
faulty splice, and with Douty des- 
perately hurrying in the necessary 
supplies, the cool-headed Rees cut 
the fuse above the burned section 
and repaired it quickly. After he 
lighted it again, the two soldiers 
sprinted for safety out of the shaft 
as the blue flame hissed its way 
along its charted course toward the 
deadly black gunpowder kegs. 

At 4:42, under a dawn sky that 
was light enough for them to see the 
outlines of trees and the dim shape 
of the Southern fort opposite, the 
Federal soldiers felt a low, rumbling 
tremor pass through the ground be- 
neath them, and then, looking off 
towards Elliott’s Salient, they saw 
that the fort and the earth surround- 
ing it were rising, in apparent slow 
motion, out of the Confederate lines 
— seeming to the men to take for- 
ever. But rapidly, the upward- 
moving debris increased in speed 
and beneath the roiling shambles a 
gigantic plume shaped like a mag- 
nificent waterspout of red and yel- 
low fire laced with dark splotches 
and streaks of dirt pushed its way 
into the twilight heavens. Huge 
clumps of brown clay, cannon bar- 
rels, wheels, limbers, human bodies, 
timber, and military equipment went 
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soaring up through the air some 
sixty or seventy feet, and one almost 
intact bronze twelve-pounder gun 
was hurled across the sky, nearly 
landing in the Union lines. 

The men were transfixed at the 
phenomenal display of flame and 
smoke, but most of the soldiers in 
the front ranks of the Ist Division 
— the 2nd Brigade infantrymen — 
were terrified that the dirt and 
wreckage would rain down on them 
and, panicking, they broke forma- 
tion to take cover. There proved to 
be little danger to the Yankee troops 
from falling debris, however, and 
the officers had them re-formed 
about ten minutes later, but vital 
time was lost in the process. 

Very few of the Union soldiers ac- 
tually were able to hear much of the 
sound of the explosion, though, for 
at the first sign of detonation the 
Federal artillery released a hammer- 
ing salvo from 144 pieces of artillery 
— 18 4!/2-inch siege cannon, some 
80 regular field guns, 18 10-inch 


The Men In The 
Ist Division 
=. + Stood 
Motionless 
And Awe-Struck 


mortars, and 28 5.8-inch Coehorn 
mortars — into the Confederate 
works. The sudden barrage was 
deafening, and many of the men re- 
acted instinctively, clapping their 
hands over their ears for protection 
against the din. Those massed bat- 
teries were one of the largest single 
assemblies of artillery in the Civil 
War, and as the smoke from the 
guns drifted forward, it mixed with 
the dust from the explosion, causing 
the rising sun to appear blood red 
through orange haze. 

The men in the Ist Division of the 
IX Corps stood motionless and awe- 
struck for several minutes after their 
lines were re-formed, overwhelmed 


at the sights and sounds in front of 
them and waiting for the order from 
the division commander to advance. 
But Mr. Ledlie evidently had other 
plans that morning, as he was no- | 
where to be found. He was, in fact, 
sitting on a cracker box in a bomb- 
proof some distance to the rear, 
drinking brandy — procured from 
Surgeon H.E. Smith of the 27th 
Michigan Infantry — with [4th Divi- 
sion commander Brigadier] General 
Edward Ferrero. But no one knew 
that at the time, and since he could 
not be found, General Bartlett, the 
division’s ranking officer, assumed 
command. 

At a few minutes before five 
o’clock, Colonel Marshall gave the 
order to the 2nd Brigade to move 
forward. ... 

The explosion of the mine had 
created an irregular, elliptically 
shaped crater 30 feet deep, about 60 
feet wide, and over 170 feet long. In 
front was a 12-foot crest that re- 
sulted from the explosion, and in- 
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side the steep banks were piles of 
loose, pulverized sand with great 
chunks of clay protruding from 
them. On either side of the crater 
was ground thoroughly unfavorable 
to charging troops. One officer de- 
scribed it as ‘‘involuted and com- 
plex, filled with pits, traverses, and 
bombproofs, forming a labyrinth as 
difficult of passage as the crater it- 
seite” 

From the first, when the 2nd Bri- 
gade arrived on the crater’s edge af- 
ter charging in unavoidable disorder 
up the final yards of the slope, ev- 
erything started to fall apart for the 
Union soldiers. The blast had 
knocked down or covered up only a 
small section of abatis in front of 
the fort, and once again, the men, 
who could barely see for all the 
smoke and dust, had to thread their 
way through the Confederate defen- 
sive apparatus. But when they 
reached the lip of the crater, a 
strange thing happened. Whether it 
was caused by lack of proper leader- 
ship at the division, corps, or army 
level, by light resistance from the 
Confederates, or simply by the com- 
mon soldiers’ natural curiosity — 
or, more likely, by a combination of 
all three — most of the men just 
came to a stop. The Ist Brigade, 
which arrived on the heels of the 
2nd, halted also — Bartlett’s infan- 
trymen equally entranced by the car- 
nage — and almost the entire three- 
thousand-man Ist Division turned 
into a mob of sightseers. Some of 
the boys, in order to explore the 
devastation, slid down the vertical 
walls of the depression, marveling at 
the wreckage and enjoying them- 
selves. The tensions and fears expe- 
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rienced during the wait in the 
trenches had evaporated for the 
most part. 


eanwhile, desperate, 
frustrated officers 
were trying to rally the 
wandering, wide-eyed 
men and begin seizing 
the Rebel works in the vicinity. 
Those of the 2nd Brigade that could 
be assembled in the circuslike confu- 
sion and hazy atmosphere skirted 
the rim of the depression to the right 
and began to capture some of the 
Southern rifle pits near the ruined 
fort. Besides the front-line earth- 
works, three other trenches ran out 
from the north side of the crater, 
and the one closest to the Federal 
lines was occupied swiftly by ele- 
ments of Lieutenant Colonel Gilbert 
P. Robinson’s 179th New York and 
the 3rd Maryland. That ditch was a 
partial covered way, running about 
three hundred and fifty yards and 
dead-ending into a protective tra- 
verse. The leading troops of Robin- 
son’s regiment rushed in as far as 
the right-angled earthwork, took 
position behind it, and opened fire 
into a Southern flanking trench 
close by, which was filling up rapidly 
with Confederate soldiers who had 
come to their senses and were re- 
turning to the front lines to drive the 
Federals off. 

General Bartlett, on the other 
hand, had misunderstood his in- 
structions, which had been to ad- 
vance to the left of the pit and first 
secure as much of the Confederate 
works as possible in that direction. 
He had interpreted the orders to 
mean the Confederate left — exactly 
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the opposite direction — and since 
the division commander, Ledlie, was 
not present to direct him properly, 
the thought that he had erred never 
crossed his mind, at least not at the 
time. He collected what he could of 
his men and followed the same 
course as the 2nd Brigade. 

The objective of Cemetery Hill 
lay at about twenty-five degrees to 
the right (northwest) of the crater 
and some thirteen hundred yards 
distant, and the opportunity to rush 
and capture it at that time was ripe, 
as the explosion had thoroughly 
confounded the Rebels in that part 
of their line. Most had retired 
quickly to the safety of the rear fear- 
ing a second detonation. Because 
Frank Bartlett — as well as Colonel 
Marshall — clearly understood his 
orders from General Ledlie to be 
that he was to capture and hold the 
Southern main line of works pri- 
marily, he felt all was proceeding ac- 
cording to plan, sightseeing not- 
withstanding. Actually the new 
brigadier general was in a cheery 
mood. Only a few of the Union 
troops were in the crater at that time 
— although it was continuing to fill 
up at an alarming rate with the awed 
soldiers — as Bartlett came hopping 
along with the help of an ivory- 
handled Malacca cane, smiling 
broadly at Colonel Marshall as he 
approached him. 

As the two commanders talked 
over the situation, some of the sol- 
diers in the blown-up fort were 
busying themselves righting a 
twelve-pounder bronze Napoleon 
gun. Two other twelve-pounders 
were discovered undamaged of the 
left wing on the Confederate fort by 
some of the men of the 14th New 
York, and because that regiment had 
been trained originally as artillery, 
Major Charles H. Houghton, one of 
the battalion commanders, detailed 
a sergeant and several others to lo- 
cate a magazine that he was con- 
vinced was nearby. It was found, 
and the heavy gunners hauled the 
two cannons back to a position that 
would allow them a clear field of fire 
on a Rebel piece on the left that was 
pelting the Union soldiers with 
grapeshot. The men of the 14th New 
York knocked the Confederate artil- 
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lery out with one of the captured 
cannons and, as a result, forty-five 
prisoners were taken, who were sent 
to the Union lines immediately. 

At the same time, other Federals 
were digging out the Rebels buried 
in the dirt beneath the immense dust 
cloud that still hung over the mas- 
sive hole. The Northerners were 
captivated by the destruction caused 
by the mine, and most of them con- 
tinued in their role as tourists, ig- 
noring their pleading officers. 

All over the crater were over- 
turned guns, broken gun carriages, 
destroyed military and fortification 
material, and half-buried Confeder- 
ate soldiers — some with only their 
legs or arms sticking out of the 
ground. Other corpses appeared to 
have had every bone in their bodies 
broken by the concussion. One 
Southern boy was found, with both 
legs blown off, helplessly trying to 
crawl to safety, all the while leaving 
two wakes of blood behind him 
from his dragging stumps. An arm 
was found still holding a musket in 
its hand, the rope sling of which was 
intertwined through its lifeless fin- 
gers. A second lieutenant of [John] 
Pegram’s battery was dug out, and 
in a few minutes was able to walk 
and talk. He told his Yankee captors 
that he had been asleep when the 
mine was exploded and had been 
awakened only when he felt himself 
being hurled high in the air atop the 
blast’s plume. In all, 278 Rebels had 
been injured or killed when the mine 
was detonated. 

What with the confusion of their 
activities, the dust through which 
they could not see, and, most im- 
portantly, the absence of the divi- 
sion commander, Ledlie, the soldiers 
of the different regiments and bri- 
gades soon became hopelessly en- 
tangled with each other, and the of- 
ficers could not separate out their 
commands. 

Because of the inert state of the 
first wave of the attack, the oppor- 
tunity to move on to Cemetery Hill 
was being lost rapidly. Recognizing 
an excellent chance to fulfill what he 
thought to be his second objective 
and take the cemetery because of the 
feeble resistance being offered by 
the Confederates at that time, 
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Bartlett tried desperately — but, as 
it turned out, futilely — to rally the 
1st Brigade to push on the extra four 
thousand feet, capture the rise, and 
quite possibly end the war, but most 
of the men just milled around, per- 
plexed and mesmerized by the 
events surrounding them. 

About 250 Confederate gunners 
from Pegram’s four-gun battery 
were scattered around, and the Fed- 
erals took most of them prisoner. 
The 57th Massachusetts soon occu- 
pied about 100 yards of trenches on 


had captured almost 50 prisoners 


Rebels were seen scampering off to 
their rear lines as the soldiers took 
potshots at them. 

Bartlett finally got some of the 
57th, 59th, and 29th Massachusetts 
into the covered way occupied by 
Robinson’s troops, but the Massa- 
chusetts men only added to the pan- 
demonium in the trench, and they 
eventually were pushed back into 
the crater, which continued to fill up 
with disorganized and disoriented 
men of the Ist Division. 

Bartlett and Marshall now or- 
dered the men of both brigades that 
they could rally to attack toward 
Cemetery Hill via another covered 
way that ran toward the hill on an 
oblique angle. The 57th, 59th, and 
29th Massachusetts were to form a 
second line to that made up of ele- 
ments of the 2nd Brigade — largely 
the 2nd Pennsylvania — in order to 
support those soldiers by keeping 
down flank and rear Confederate 
fire, which was thickening. The 
action was muddled totally, and 
Robinson and his men made almost 
no forward progress and accom- 
plished nothing. The worst of the 
Rebel fire in those early moments of 
the fight was now coming from that 
direction (the Union right) and 
Colonel Robinson’s men were sit- 
ting ducks in the face of the deadly 
fusillade. 

All of the chaos and commotion 
on the part of the Ist Division began 
in the first few minutes of the battle, 
and during those minutes ominous 
events were developing fast that 
would take advantage of that chaos 
and commotion. At about five- 
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clear of dust, and it could be seen 
readily that the crater was becoming 
clogged with puzzled and idling 1st 
Division men. They were not mov- 
ing. Many of them felt that there 
was little to fear from the Confeder- 
ates who, for the most part, were re- 
turning fire like slow-cooking pop- 
corn. Neither the Federal soldiers 
nor their officers seemed to appreci- 
ate the urgency required of them at 
that early hour of the battle, and 
without their division commander 
to lead and direct the operation, 
they remained almost static. 


good deal of the prob- 
lem that July 30, which 
extended into the other 
white divisions of the IX 
Corps as well, was the 
men’s extremely low morale from 
their long stay in the front-line 
trenches in the worst part of the 
Federal lines. Because of the black 
4th Division, they were never given 
a break by the incensed Rebels, who 
shot at them night and day without 
mercy. Their physical condition had 
also deteriorated from the terrific 
heat under the unrelenting Virginia 
sun and the constant construction of 
defenses under the ceaseless enemy 
gunfire. At that point in the siege of 
Petersburg, the Ist Division of the 
IX Corps was probably the worst 
possible choice of any division in the 
Army of the Potomac or the Army 
of the James for the assignment. 
Soon after the arrival of Ledlie’s 
command, the other two divisions 
of the IX Corps were on their way 


from the Union lines. Those divi- 
sions were supposed to fan out left | 
and right, but, again owing to the 
small amount of abatis removed | 
from in front of the Confederate de- 
fenses, many men of the 2nd and 
3rd divisions had to funnel through 
that narrow opening that led di- 
rectly into the crater. With Ledlie’s 
men causing a total obstruction to 
the incoming troops’ order of de- 
ployment — left and right — the 
new divisions were caught in the me- 
lee also, and the soldiers of the Ist 
Division were being pushed back 
against the depression’s far walls as 
the influx of men increased. 

While all of that pandemonium 
was occurring in the Yankee ranks, 
the shaken Confederates gradually 
were remanning their lines. The 
shock of the explosion had worn 
off, and the Rebels, taking advan- 
tage of the confusion of the North- 
ern soldiers, began pouring a mur- | 
derous fire into them from small 
arms and field pieces loaded with 
grapeshot, canister, and any scrap 
that would fit down the muzzles. By 
then, the IX Corps was so packed 
into the crater and the neighboring 
trenches — men of the Ist Division 
especially — that only those at the 
very edges of the colossal hole could 
shoot back. The various brigade 
commanders desperately tried to re- 
form their troops outside the pit, 
but its sides rose so precipitously 
that any chance of more than a few 
of them getting out just then was 
prevented. The best that most of the 
Federals could do was put their 
backs to the vertical walls, dig in 
their heels for support, and try to re- 
turn fire. 

Eventually several of the officers 
had a little success in leading some 
of the men out of the jumbled 
Union throng to form battle lines. 
But because everything was in such 
turmoil, and regiments and brigades 
had become so mixed together, those 
re-formed units were made up of 
soldiers from nearly all the regi- 
ments involved in the engagement 
up to that time. However, after the 
Union officers got the men moving 
forward they immediately encoun- 
tered a solid wall of advancing 

Continued on page 43 
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fishing and living off the 
bountiful land. The discovery of 
a burial mound, believed to be 
the oldest of its kind in the 
world, has given archeologists 
valuable clues to the life of the 
Maritime Archaic Indian. 


ur history is rich and 

varied; from Port 

au Choix, and a 9,000 
year old mystery, to L Anse aux 
Meadows, where the Vikings 
landed; to St. John’s and four 
hundred years of political 
intrigue only a British Colony 
could have inspired. Visit Red 
Bay in Labrador where a brand 
new interpretation centre will 
take you on an imaginary tour of 


the Basques Whaling Station. 
Thousands of years later, the History comes to life here, in 
Vikings discovered music that dates back to 


Newfoundland, calling it 
Vinland, we believe, because 
they mistook the huge wild 
blueberries for grapes. 


nineteenth century Ireland, and 
spoken English that is closer to 
Shakespeare than it is to the 
twentieth century. 


/___/ NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 


MORE THAN A VISIT, 
A DISCOVERY 


= SS es 
ring your camera and 
bring your imagination; 
there’s more than one 

world waiting for discovery. 

Newfoundland and Labrador; a 

World of Difference, worth 

finding. 

For further information 
call toll free: 
1-800-242-1520 Operator 3. 


<> Marine Atlantic 
Canada’s í 
East Coast Ferry Service 


Feel your spirits liftand your In the lives and crafts of 

soul recall another time as you Newfoundlanders, history lives. 
dance through the night to 
Scottish pipes, Irish fiddle and 
French accordion. 

Hand-sewn slippers and 
baskets woven from summer 
grasses carry in them thousands 
of years of Inuit tradition and 
craftsmanship. Trace the patterns 
of a fishing family in mittens and 
sweaters, or enjoy the view of a 
long forgotten outport, recreated 
in a hooked mat. 
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/____/ NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 


YESTERDAY we were all 
colonies, all part of the British 
Empire and we shared a unique 
history. A hardy strain of people 
opened a wilderness, carved a 
livelihood from the sea and the 
land - and built a prosperous 
colonial outpost of Europe. 
Because the sea was our 
highway, we developed 
commercial and trading 
relationships, linked by ships, 
seamen, and merchants. 


1. Soldiers re-enact colonial history at the 
Fortress of Louisbourg. 

2. Inits day, the Bluenose was the world’s 
fastest fishing schooner. 

3. Sherbrooke has many fine colonial 

homes and shops with period products. 


WHEN WE WERE ALL COLONIES, 
WE SHARED A LOT OF HISTORY. 


We fought side by side in the 
conquest of the Fortress of 
Louisbourg from the French, the 
original settlers of Port Royal and 
the Annapolis Valley. That same 
Fortress of Louisbourg, painstak- 
ingly reconstructed, is a living 
museum of our mutual victory. 

The American Revolution drove 
a wedge between Nova Scotia and 
the original 13 colonies. But our 
ocean highway and the links 
remained. 

We shared the people. Loyalists 
from New York to Baltimore fled 
here to live under the Crown. 
Shelburne, settled in 1783 by 
Loyalist fugitives from New York 
and at one time harbouring more 
than 3,000 such refugees, is today 
a town complete with restored 
homes, museums, shops, and 
wharfs. Fine motels, bed and 


breakfasts and modern restaurants 
make it easy for today’s American 
to savour this heritage. 

For more than 300 years, Nova 
Scotia and New England have 
shared the hardships, traditions 
and relics of the sea. The trade and 
cultural link has never vanished. 
Now, modern ferries transport cars, 
buses and commercial traffic over 
the waters once plied by the tall 
ships and hardy seamen. 

This rich heritage of yesteryear 
makes Nova Scotia today a special 
land for the American traveller. 


kT SCOTIA NOVA SCOTIA 


NOW WED LIKE TO SHARE 
THE REST OF IT WITH YOU. 


TODAY weare an unspoiled 
land of scenic splendour sur- 
rounded by the excitement and 
endless action of the sea - and 
modern as tomorrow. 

400 years of history have given 
Nova Scotia a unique contrast of 
old and new. Our wonderful 
restorations and preserved historic 
sites hold a special delight for the 
antique lover, history buff or 
ageless student. 


<=> Marine Atlantic 


Mar z 
Canada’s 
East Coast Ferry Service 


4. Alexander Graham Bell’s experiment in 
aviation resulted in the Silver Dart and 
the first flight in the British empire. 

5. Scene from the Nova Scotia International 
Tattoo held every June in Halifax. 

6. The Bluenose II plies the waters around 
Halifax/Dartmouth. 


Our 4600-mile shoreline shelters 
picturesque fishing villages and 
famous harbours. More than 55 
lighthouses mark the mariner's 
way - and we preserve our great 
traditions with Bluenose II; an 
exact replica of the original Nova 
Scotia fishing schooner - fastest in 
the world. 

Clearly marked modern 
highway trails border spectacular 
scenery — with granite cliffs — 
awesome tides - scenic campsites 
and resort hotels. 

From colonial times Halifax was 
Britain's bastion in the New World 
and its perfectly preserved Citadel 
is amonument to our historic role. 

Not all of Nova Scotia is tied to 
history and scenery. Our modern 
cities, fine hotels and world-class 
restaurants meet the most 
sophisticated tastes. Halifax/ 
Dartmouth is world-famous for its 
deep-water harbour, restored 
waterfront, its museums, art 
galleries, convention facilities and 
cultural flavour. 

Most of all, Nova Scotia today 
is people - warm, friendly people, 
anxious to show the visitor the 


Canada 


The World Next Door 


sights and sounds of Nova Scotia — 
eager to give directions, proud of 
the Province - its place in history 
and its role in the future. 

To find out more about this land 
of yesterday, today and tomorrow, 
just call Nova Scotia“ toll-free 
number 1-800-242-1520 and ask for 
Operator 3. And we'll send you 
Canada’s most complete provincial 
travel guide. 

Make a little history of your 
own - come to Nova Scotia. 


a NOVA SCOTIA 


Honourable Roland J. Thornhill 
Minister of Tourism and Culture 
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A SPECIAL FEATURE 


EXCERPT 
Continued from page 34 


Rebels belonging to Brigadier Gen- 
eral William Mahone’s division of 
the Confederate Third Corps, com- 
posed of Colonel D.A. Weisiger’s 
Virginia Brigade and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Ambrose R. Wright’s Georgia 
Brigade, and the Federals were 
blasted back by the screaming and 
yelling Southerners. 

Every attempt of the Ist Division 
to extricate itself from the hole was 
quashed by volleys of musket fire 
and blasts from cannon that tore its 
ranks to bloody shreds and sent sol- 
diers flying for shelter and safety. 
The officers and men had no idea 
what was going on or what was ex- 
pected of them — they could not 
have had; there was no one in con- 
trol, no focal point. Some officers 
tried in vain to do what they thought 
necessary, but they seemed only to 
make matters worse, and one order 
usually contradicted another. Many 
screamed themselves hoarse in the 
din: ‘‘Halt and entrench, you 
men!” or ‘‘Forward, boys!’’ or 
“Give way to the right there!” And 
the frightened and confused enlisted 
men, not knowing just what to do, 
froze in their tracks and glanced 
from side to side in utter bewilder- 
ment at this proliferation of nonsen- 
sical instructions. One officer stated 
later, ‘‘I received so many orders 
from so many different com- 
manders at that time that I did not 
know which to obey.”’ 

For a short time there was some 
improvement in the situation when a 
small part of the Ist Division that 
had not been caught in the hole fi- 
nally moved off to the left followed 
by some of Willcox’s 3rd Division 
and managed to gain a foothold in 
some trenches south of the crater. At 
about that time, Robert Potter’s 2nd 
Division moved off to the right in 
the direction of Cemetery Hill, cap- 
turing about two hundred yards of 
rifle pits, and in the only Federal 
action that came anywhere near suc- 
cess that black day, managed to get 
very close to reaching the cemetery 
at Blanford Church. However, 
[Confederate Army of Northern 
Virginia commander General] Rob- 


ert E. Lee directed the five-foot, 
one-hundred-twenty-five-pound 
Mahone to plow in the 2nd Division 
no matter the cost. His desperate 
Southerners, fighting for the very 
survival of their cause, mauled Pot- 
ter’s unsupported men, and the Fed- 
erals were ordered to withdraw. The 
Rebels chased after them, sending 
the Yankees running for their lives to 
the crater. 

At about six o’clock, the 4th Divi- 
sion was ordered to advance. Al- 
most immediately it became entan- 
gled in the covered way back in the 
Union works, and its commander, 
Brigadier General Edward Ferrero, 
who still was indulging in a little 
early-morning courage with General 
Ledlie in the Ist Division leader’s 
bombproof shelter, was quite unable 
to render his men service of any 
value. Not until seven-thirty that 
morning could the exasperated bri- 
gade commanders of the black 
troops get the division straightened 
out and on the move with orders to 
rush and capture the crest of Ceme- 
tery Hill. But the next disaster came 
with the 4th division’s advance. 

The enthusiastic black soldiers, 
anxious for their first taste of battle 
and spoiling for revenge, rushed 
forward by the flank, passing 
through the narrow opening in the 
Confederate abatis. Colonel 
Siegfried’s 1st Brigade troops, fol- 
lowed by Thomas’s 2nd Brigade, 
were shot up badly by enfilading fire 
as they climbed the slope leading to 
the fight. But the survivors moved 
along at the double-quick, and upon 
reaching the crater, their officers led 
part of them straight through the 
mass of white soldiers, while others 
moved off to the Union right. There 
they made a gallant charge around 
and through distraught white Union 
soldiers against Confederate rifle 
pits where the 2nd Division had 
been routed earlier, capturing close 
to two hundred thoroughly humili- 
ated Confederate prisoners and a 
stand of Rebel colors. The black sol- 
diers also recaptured a stand of col- 
ors previously lost by one of the 
white Union regiments, an incident 
no less shameful to many of the Yan- 
kees. 

But the Negro troops’ early glo- 


ries were short-lived. Colonel Tho- 
mas’s 2nd Brigade was shot to pieces 
by Rebel fire so pernicious that 
barely a fragment of the brigade got 
away alive or without injury, and af- 
ter suffering its staggering losses, 
the brigade was driven back in panic 
to the great hole. In addition, the 
Georgia and Virginia troops in Ma- 
hone’s command were pushed up to 
it and fired volleys into the blacks 
with a venomous and unrequited 
fury. For a while, the black troops, 
reinforced by some white units, held 
their ground and then overwhelmed 
and forced the Confederates to give 
ground, even attacking a second line 
of Rebel earthworks. But their luck 
ended, and they were beaten back 
by their implacable foes in Ma- 
hone’s brigades who, though out- 
numbered, launched a successful 
charge against them. By eight-forty- 
five, Ferrero’s men and their white 
comrades were in full retreat in a 
crazed disorder and, like lemmings 
diving senselessly to their death in 
the sea, jumped into the crater, forc- 
ing the soldiers already in it further 
up against the steep walls of the pit 
and touching off a terrific frenzy of 
shoving and pushing and cursing for 
space to fight. Stephen Weld, who 
was in the crater, remembered that 
the Rebels drove ‘‘the negroes head 
over heels onto us, trampling every- 
one down, and adding still more to 
the confusion.’’ There they were 
trapped like fish in a barrel, and the 
Confederates on the rim just above 
them poured a barrage of musket 
and cannon fire into their exposed 
ranks. 


hough they faced the 
wrath of Lee’s men, they 
were not safe from Fed- 
eral soldiers either. A Ist 
Division officer wrote 
later, ‘‘It has been positively as- 
serted that white men [Federal 
troops] bayoneted blacks who fell 
back into the crater. This was in or- 
der to preserve the whites from Con- 
federate vengeance. Men boasted in 
my presence that blacks had thus 
been disposed of, particularly when 
the Confederates came back up.” 
[Lieutenant] George Barton [of 
the 57th Massachusetts] chronicled 
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his impression of the affair: 

. . . Yet hardly had we got posses- 
sion of their works, when the 4th 
Div. of the 9th Corps (Colored) came 
up, and were ordered to charge upon 
the “Johnnies” Again, which they 
did for a short distance, then broke 
& ran like a flock of sheep, & black 
at that falling back upon our 
trenches they completely jamed us up 
into a heap so that there was no 
room fo fight. The Rebs taking ad- 
vantage of this state of affairs 
Charged upon us and our forces ske- 
daddled. Our men /presumably the 
57th Regiment] fought like Tigers 
Men could not have done any 
better. . . . This war must be fought 
out by white men & we might as well 
make up our minds to it first at last 
to say it. j 

Almost all of the fifteen thousand 
men of the IX Corps were either in 
Or around the crater by nine o’clock 
that morning when part of the 
XVIII Corps was sent in, adding to 
the madness. Two of its brigades 
won control of some trenches on the 
right, but their victory was unsup- 
ported, and they, like every other 
Northern unit, were smashed and 
routed back to the crater. 

There, desperate orders were re- 
ceived to re-form and charge the 
crest of Cemetery Hill from com- 
manders so far in the rear and so out 
of touch with the liquid situation of 
the battle that their instructions 
were ludicrous. At that time, [Union 
General in Chief and Lieutenant 
General Ulysses S.] Grant, Meade, 
and Burnside each thought that ev- 
erything was going as planned, but 
all of them were so removed from 
the front that they had no real idea 
of what actually was happening 
there, and their contradictory and 
unrealistic instructions flew fast and 
furious. Though those generals did 
not know it then, no chance of vic- 
tory existed any longer, and it re- 
mained only for the Federal soldiers 
to get back to the safety of their own 
lines in any way possible. 

Mahone’s Confederates were now 
left, right, and center of the Union 
troops, forming for their annihila- 
tion, but when the Southerners 
made their charge, it was repelled vi- 
olently. This did not deter the 


A SPECIAL FEATURE 


The Whole 
Officer Corps 
Of The 57th 

Had Been 

Wiped Out, Save 
One ... Man 


Rebels, however, and they continued 
battling the Federals without res- 
pite. 

In the 57th Massachusetts, Major 
Prescott had tried to re-form the re- 
mains of the regiment, which was in 
as much disarray as any other, and 
while he was yelling orders, his pre- 
monitions of the night before were 
realized, and he was shot dead. Cap- 
tain Dresser, being senior in rank, 
took his place immediately and just 
as quickly was killed. Captain 
George Howe, formerly of Com- 
pany E, who, like Dresser, had been 
detached and detailed safely on the 
Ist Brigade staff, but who somehow 
found himself in the fight that day, 
took command next. He was able to 
climb to the extreme western edge of 
the crater, where he waved his sword 
at the Rebels and tried to rally not 
only the 57th, but the whole Ist Bri- 
gade. He died instantly from a bul- 
let straight through his heart. 

Lieutenants Barton and Anderson 
of the 57th had been among the first 
men wounded, and the regiment was 
losing its enlisted men at an alarm- 
ing rate. Lieutenant Reade was 
missing and would turn up a pris- 
oner of war. That left the men with 
only one officer in the entire regi- 
ment, the newly commissioned 
Lieutenant Doty. The whole officer 
corps of the 57th Massachusetts had 
been wiped out, save one very inex- 
perienced young man. 

Eventually the ranking officers of 
the Ist Division were again able to 
rally some of their men, and for a 
while they managed to establish a 
temporary defense and push some 
of the Confederates back. But the 
Southerners swiftly regrouped, and 
after several countercharges they fi- 
nally dug in permanently — many 
within ten feet of the Union soldiers 
in the pit. 


Back in the Federal lines, Grant 
and Meade realized at last that the 
battle could not be won, and that 
the best chance the North had had 
during the entire campaign for end- 
ing the war had been lost that morn- 
ing due to the conduct of the Ist Di- 
vision of the IX Army Corps. 
(Grant later remarked that it was the 
worst-commanded division in the 
whole Army of the Potomac.) At 
nine-forty-five Meade sent a dis- 
patch to Burnside ordering him to 
get his men back to their own lines 
while there was yet a chance that 
they might be saved. But General 
Burnside, occluded from the reality 
of events and making decisions in 
the safety of Fort Morton based on 
secondhand reports from the front, 
erroneously thought that a possibil- 
ity of victory still existed, and his 
troops were not recalled. 

The crater by then was a scene of 
unparalleled horror. In places, the 
panic-stricken soldiers were so 
tightly packed together that they 
could not move or even raise their 
arms to defend themselves. Scores 
of the dead and wounded could not 
fall to the ground, and their blood, 
brains, and bone fragments spat- 
tered the living men near them. The 
slain who were able to fall were of- 
ten stomped beyond recognition by 
the shoes and boots of their terror- 
ized comrades, and sometimes the 
injured were trampled to death. The 
close-range gunfire was gouging, 
and the shrapnel from the artillery 
crushing. Mortar shells exploded 
into lethal iron fragments, smashing 
the blue ranks to scrap, tearing off 
heads and arms and ripping bodies 
to bloody pulp. The incessant firing 
created a thunderous roar, but it 
could not quite overpower the grisly 
screaming of the men who were 
trapped, or the spitting, cursing, 
and furious yelling of their Confed- 
erate antagonists, who continued to 
destroy the Federals with unabated 
vengeance. Those Northerners that 
could move tried to hold off the en- 
emy; others fought desperately to 
free themselves from the tangle in 
order to shoot back. Some just tried 
to find a place to hide. 

By this time many of the Confed- 
erates had run out of ammunition, 
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and some of them began fixing bay- 
onets on their rifles and throwing 
them like spears, harpooning the 
Federals. Others hurled rocks, bot- 
| tles, or anything dangerous they 
could find. 

Most of the men in the 57th, who 
were in a position to return fire, had 
run out of ammunition too, and 
they gathered cartridges from the 
dead and wounded, while others 
who were able to move threw back 
the bottles, stones, and debris at the 
Rebels. Because the Union and Con- 
federate troops were so near to each 
other in some places, many on both 
sides were cut by broken glass, 
bruised by thrown rocks, or stabbed 
by bayonets. The close-range fight- 
ing was virulent and unmerciful, 
and blood that ran down in streams 
in the hard, brown clay formed 
pools in which the men slipped, and 
it got on everything. 


s the sun rose higher in 
the sky — at about ten- 
thirty — the Federals be- 
gan to suffer dreadfully 
from heat and thirst, 
their canteens long since having run 
dry. Most everyone was also either 
out of or low on ammunition. Sol- 
diers were dispatched back to the 
Union trenches to fill the canteens 
and bring up cartridges, but the one 
hundred yards of ground in between 
that had been crossed so easily ear- 
lier that morning now was being 
raked by the Rebels with a deadly 
crossfire, and anyone attempting to 
pass over that strip of land did so at 
perilous risk. Not many of the can- 
teen bearers or ammunition carriers 
— who carried their bullets in shel- 
ter tent halves — survived the round 
trip, and between them and others 
who did not make it, such as cou- 
riers, the wounded going to the rear, 
and slackers, the ground in the mid- 
dle of the lines was littered with 
downed soldiers. 

The desperate Union men in the 
crater were whipped badly, and the 
dead and dying were piled every- 
where — sometimes as many as 
eight deep. A number of the 
wounded tied rags to sticks and bay- 
onets to fan themselves from the 
awful heat and battle smoke and to 


The Officers 
Of The Regiment 
Told The 35th’s 
Soldiers, "Bury 
Them If They 
Won't Move.” 


drive away the flies that had gath- 
ered by the thousands to make use 
of the newly torn flesh. The frus- 
trated survivors, fighting frantically 
for their lives, occasionally turned a 
quick and anxious glance in the di- 
rection of their own lines, wonder- 
ing why they were not being rein- 
forced by the V and II Corps ([H 
Corps commander Major General 
Winfield Scott] Hancock’s men had 
doubled back to the Union lines at 
Petersburg on a forced night march 
when they discovered the Rebels too 
well fortified at Deep Bottom to at- 
tack them). They felt they were be- 
ing abandoned deliberately by the 
rest of the army, and some of them 
made their feelings clear, loudly 
cursing what in their eyes was an un- 
believable desertion. Their own ar- 
tillery was decreasing almost pro- 
portionally to the increase of the 
Confederates’ big guns. Still the 
men fought on as well as they could, 
but at about noon, the Rebels who 
had been sent north to the James 
River to check Hancock were re- 
turning and adding their weight to 
the massacre. General Burnside re- 
alized at that point that the situation 
was hopeless and the day lost, and 
he ordered a retreat at 12:20 that 
afternoon. 

At about the same time, the men 
of Brigadier General J.C.C. Saun- 
ders’s Alabama Brigade of Ma- 
hone’s division, who had arrived to 
shore up the Confederate troops, 
crept close to the crater’s edge and 
defiantly raised their caps and hats 
on their ramrods above their pro- 
tected position. Some deceived 
Union troops, those who could, 
fired a volley, blasting the headgear 
to shreds, and before the startled 
Federals could reload, the Alabama 
men charged into the hole, and a fu- 
rious hand-to-hand battle followed. 


Men bashed each other’s brains out | 
with rifle butts and stabbed one an- 
other to death with bayonets. Fist | 
fights broke out, and the soldiers | 
groveled among the dead and | 
wounded in the blood and dust. But 
the exhausted and demoralized 
Union troops could take no more, 
and the battle could go on no longer. 
Hundreds of surviving Yankees sur- 
rendered, and thousands more fled 
to the safety of their own lines. 

The retreat became a riot, with 
the men running at top speed 
through the thick battle smoke, 
ducking bullets and shells, and 
jumping over the dead and 
wounded. It was bedlam, and the 
chasing Confederates often fired at 
such close range that many of the 
men who were shot had powder | 
burns on their bodies. The Rebel ar- 
tillery concentrated its killing cross- 
fire all along the line of withdrawal, 
and men fell at every step, yet all 
that time the Yankee cannons re- | 
mained silent, giving no covering 
fire to their exposed comrades. It 
was mass murder. Those who made 
it back quickly jumped into their | 
trenches and breathed with relief at 
having run the gauntlet safely. They 
were exhausted, filthy, hungry, 
thirsty, and shamed, but they were 
glad to be alive. 

During the action that day the 
35th Massachusetts, still on duty as | 
the Ist Division engineers, had been 
ordered to dig a covered way be- 
tween the crater and the Federal 
lines as a route by which the men re- 
maining in the crater could escape. 
The men of that regiment had made 
some progress, but soon wounded 
men trying to shelter themselves 
from the battle began filling up the 
trench, and they would not move. 
Finally, in frustration, the officers 
of the regiment told the 35th’s sol- 
diers, ‘‘Bury them if they won’t 
move.’’ There was little pity for the 
wounded that black day. I 


From the book, Mother, May You 
Never See The Sights I Have Seen, 
by Warren Wilkinson, to be pub- 
lished in April by Harper & Row. 
Copyright © 1990 by Warren 
Wilkinson. By arrangement with 
Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. 
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COMPANIES 
REGIMENTS 
AND 
BATTALIONS 


“IN A MOST 
DISGRACEFUL 
MANNER” 


The 22d Virginia Battalion distinguished itself in an 
unusual way. It went down in Confederate history as 
the one unit in which every man was called a coward. 


By GERARD A. PATTERSON 


n officer court-martialed 
and cashiered. An en- 
listed man punished for 
desertion. Not uncom- 
mon occurrences in 
army life. But an entire unit dis- 
banded and stricken from the rolls 
for cowardly performance? An ex- 
treme measure, indeed, but that was 
precisely the action ordered against 
the 22d Virginia Battalion of Robert 
E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia 
in the waning months of the war. 
The humiliation of the unit re- 
sulted from a recommendation of 
Major General Henry Heth to 
whose division the six-company bat- 
talion was attached. And it was no 
hasty demand on Heth’s part. In his 
complaint, filed on October 13, 
1864, Heth, himself a Virginian, ad- 
vised General Samuel Cooper, the 
adjutant general in Richmond: 
“After mature reflection I con- 
ceived it to be my duty to order the 
22nd Va. Bn. to the rear of my lines. 


This Battalion on every battle field, 
from Gettysburg up to the present 
time, was behaved in a most dis- 
graceful manner. It is an element of 
weakness in my lines, and has cer- 
tainly, on one occasion, caused a 
failure to our arms. 

““The 22nd Va. Battalion numbers 
about 120 men for duty. I respect- 
fully suggest that this Battalion be 
broken up and the men distributed 
among the depleted Virginia Regts 
of Archer’s Brigade. ... As this 
Battalion is now doing no service, 
but is in rear of my lines I earnestly 
request your early consideration of 
this matter.” 

Naturally, Heth’s request had to 
go through channels, first to the 
Third Corps commander, A.P. Hill, 
an old friend who had been at West 
Point with Harry. It didn’t take Hill 
long to decide. The next day he en- 
dorsed the request ‘‘respectfully for- 
warded approved.” 

Lee’s assistant adjutant general, 
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Walter Taylor, however, sent back 
the request asking Heth “to specify 
some occasion when this command 
misbehaved: the aggravated conduct 
alluded to within for example.” 

Heth was more than ready to do 
just that. To start with, he re- 
sponded that Colonel John M. 
Brockenbrough, the unit’s brigade 
commander, ‘‘reported to me that in 
the 3rd day’s fighting at Gettysburg 
he did not believe that 20 men of the 
22nd Va. Batt. went into the charge 
made by the brigade; that they 
shamefully ran away under the 
shelling prior to the charge.” 

Next, Heth said he heard from the 
assistant adjutant of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Henry Walker’s brigade that at 
Mine Run in October 1863 ‘‘during 
the shelling and slight skirmishing”’ 
the entire battalion ‘‘was found by 
him strung out behind trees, to use 
his own language, ‘like a flock of 
geese.’ ”’ 

In June 1864 at Bethesda Church, 
Heth said the battalion ‘‘was de- 
ployed as skirmishers on my ex- 
treme left. The enemy’s Cavalry 
skirmishers made a demonstration 
on that flank. The Battalion igno- 
miniously fled at the first fire run- 
ning one mile and a half to the rear 
spreading the report that the Bri- 
gade had been flanked and cut off. 
But for the good behaviour of other 
troops, a disaster would have oc- 
curred.”’ 

Heth continued with his litany of 
disgrace. ‘‘During one of the fights 
on the Weldon Road (in June) I saw 
a number of men skulking, hiding in 
ditches, etc. I sent my staff officers 
and couriers to force them forward. 
They reported to me that these men 
all belonged to the 22nd Va. Battal- 


| ion. 


“During the fight near the Davis 
House on the 30th ulte, Gen. [James 
J.] Archer, who remained with the 
Battalion during the fight (having 
heard mention of its bad reputation) 
reported to me immediately after 
the fight that he had used his sword 
freely upon members of the Battal- 
ion, but was unable to force them 
forward, that it was useless to try to 
get them to fight. The officers of the 
Battalion gave him no assistance but 
stood listlessly looking on.”’ 

That was enough for Lee. The 
general himself ‘‘respectfully for- 
warded’’ the request with the nota- 


Major General Henry Heth 
requested the breakup of the 22d. 


tion ‘‘the disbandment of the Battn. 
recommended.” 

Heth had been careful in his criti- 
cism not to include the battalion 
commander, Lieutenant Colonel E. 
Poinsett Tayloe, and in fact, once 
described him as ‘‘a gallant man.” 
Nevertheless, the embarrassed bat- 
talion commander tried to stave off 
the action by himself writing to 
General Cooper about his unit, 
which had been formed as the 2d 
Regiment Virginia Artillery and re- 
organized as infantry in May 1862. 

In his appeal, Colonel Tayloe 
asked that his battalion be ‘‘united 
with some one of the numerous Vir- 
ginia Battalions now on the lines in 
front of Richmond composing the 
local forces for the defense of the 
city” and formed into a new regi- 
ment. 

“The 22nd Va. Battn. was origi- 
nally formed for the local defenses 
of Richmond and was for some time 
drilled as heavy artillery,’’ he 
pointed out. ‘‘It is composed of the 
material best adapted to such service 
and by union with another Battalion 
forming a Regt would, I am con- 
vinced, do excellent service any- 
where.” 

“The Battalion, Genl, has fought 
well and will do it again, and all I 
ask is a fair chance and unpreju- 
diced opinions. The great difficulty 
with it has been the small number of 
company officers no less than seven 
being now prisoners of war at the 
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North, and from this cause and oth- 
ers, incident to the service, two com- 
panies are entirely without offi- 
cers.” 

He asked for an early decision be- 
cause ‘‘the position we now oc- 
cupy’’ — in the rear — “sis a painful 
and inconvenient one.” 

This counter-proposal went to 
Heth for comment and all he did 
was repeat his recommendation that 
the unit be disbanded because 
“‘wherever it goes it will be, in my 
judgment, an element of weakness 
and cannot be trusted.”’ 

Once more, A.P. Hill backed him 
up. On December 22, the decision 
was made and Special Order No. 
303 issued by the adjutant and in- 
spector general’s office stated: 

“The 22nd Battalion Va. Vols. is 
hereby disbanded. The men com- 
posing it will be distributed among 
the depleted Virginia organizations 
under the direction of the com- 
manding general. The commissions 
of the officers of the battalion are 
vacated, to take effect from this 
date.” 

For whatever reason, the order 
though issued was not carried out. 
Whether it was lost in communica- 
tions or stayed in Lee’s staff because 
of other pressing problems in those 
final months of the army’s existence 
is uncertain. 

The unit certainly was still alive 
two weeks later because in Lee’s Or- 
der No. 8 dated January 9, 1865 it 
was noted ‘‘the 40th, 47th, and 55th 
Regiments and the 22nd and 25th 
Battalions Va. Infantry are orga- 
nized into a brigade, to the com- 
mand of which Brig. Gen. S.M. 
Barton is hereby temporarily as- 
signed.” The unit is sometimes spe- 
cifically mentioned in subsequent 
reports from that brigade. 

On the retreat from Petersburg to 
Appomattox, two officers (includ- 
ing the colonel) and 50 men were 
captured at Sayler’s Creek bringing 
to an end the sorry saga of the 22d. 
Even its legion of critics could not 
accuse the unit of having brought 
about that debacle though doubtless 
it had made its contribution. ii 


Gerard A. Patterson is an associate 
editor of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. He is the author of the 1987 
book, Rebels from West Point. 
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ARMS AND 
THE MAN 


i By RON BANKS 


n the still, black hours before 

sun up a green-coated detail 

of sharpshooters from Union 

Colonel Hiram Berdan’s ex- 

clusive regiment of marksmen 
slipped silently through the Federal 
siege works in front of Yorktown, 
Virginia in April 1862. 

One of the men in the detail, 
George H. Chase of New Hamp- 
shire — called ‘‘Old Seth’’ by his 
comrades, carried two days’ rations, 
his prized benchrest rifle with its 
mounted telescopic sight and a look 
of self-satisfaction. In the regiment, 
he had a reputation as a man who 
“liked to keep his rifle warm.” In 
recent weeks he had sulked in camp 
| because no sniper assignments had 
| been given to him. But at that mo- 
ment, as he crept between the Union 
and Confederate lines he felt some 
| pride. He and the other crack shots 
| in Berdan’s unit believed it was a 
privilege to have the opportunity to 
work with one of the most techno- 
| logically accurate small arms of the 
Civil War era. 

The way the Union army em- 
ployed Chase was not new. Snipers 


were used in European and Ameri- 
can armies almost from the day 
someone first figured out how to use 
firearms in warfare. But what dis- 
tinguished Chase and others like 
him from their military predecessors 
was their weapon of choice, the ben- 


DEATH AT A 
DISTANCE 


With telescopic sights mounted on a heavy target rifle, 
a Union or Confederate sniper could become a terror, 
threatening his enemy with something different. 


chrest rifle with its long tubular 


scope. 

The first several months of the | 
War Between the States saw hun- 
dreds of soldiers in the Union and 
Confederate forces employing these 
percussion cap-fired target rifles. 
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Typically patterned along the lines 
of a plains or frontier hunting 
weapon, something with the range 
and power to bring down a bison at 
a distance, they often came without 
a wooden forestock and little orna- 
mentation. Their two most unusual 
physical characteristics were their 
extended telescopic sights — usually 
as long as the weapon’s barrel — 
and their cumbersome weight. With 
an average length of about 50 
inches, many of these pieces had oc- 
tagonal barrels and could have a 
heft anywhere between 15 to 40 
pounds. Because of their bulk, they 
were easier to fire with the barrel 
resting on a fixed support, such as a 
bench. From this came the name 
benchrest rifle. 

Since the Renaissance period in 
Europe, firearms had worked in the 
same way. First, gunpowder, wad- 
ding and a projectile were rammed 
down the barrel of a piece. Then, ei- 
ther with a burning candle wick or 
with a flint striking steel, a soldier 
or sportsman applied sparks to a 
small gunpowder charge at the fire- 
arm’s breech which, in turn, set off 


the larger gunpowder charge at the 
base of the weapon’s metal barrel. 
The resulting explosion released 
gases that literally propelled a lead 
ball or bullet out of the barrel on to- 
ward a target. But in the second 
quarter of the 19th Century, shortly 
before long range weapons like the 
benchrest rifle were developed, peo- 
ple interested in technology started 
questioning why this procedure 
could not change. 

The results of these tinkers’ and 
inventors’ efforts led to the intro- 
duction of modern firearms imme- 
diately after the Civil War. And the 
offshoots of their experiments dur- 
ing the 25 years before the war be- 
gan accounted for the development 
of weapons that made soldiers like 
George ‘‘Old Seth’’ Chase and the 
other men of Berdan’s Sharp- 
shooters such a deadly force in war- 
fare. Their rifles were the most pow- 
erful and accurate muzzleloading 
pieces ever made. 

Gunsmiths had been producing ri- 
fled firearms since the turn of the 
16th Century. But not until the early 
1800s did they have the technical 


Left: Binoculars in hand, Hiram 
Berdan, commander of sniper 
regiments. Above: Union Major 
General John Sedgwick, dead of a 
sniper’s bullet. 


ability to produce enough tight spi- 
raling groves inside a rifle barrel to 
achieve the kind of accuracy soldiers 
and hunters would look for in a 
weapon like the benchrest rifle. In 
America, in the antebellum years 
most of these barrels came from the 
Eli Remington and Sons Company 
of Ilion Gulph, New York. There 
craftsmen employed revolutionary 
methods to eliminate the flaws that 
earlier had made it difficult to pro- 
duce a well-bored firearm accurate 
at ranges up to 800 yards. Their ma- 
chinery was efficient enough to al- 
low them to produce 20,000 Rem- 
ington sporting rifles between 1830 
and 1850. And more than 40,000 
were delivered to the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the early years of the Civil 
War. Though relatively few of these 
barrels were made for benchrest ri- 
fles, they did give the common 
Union infantryman a weapon that 
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Above: The value of sharpshooters. 
Berdan’s men delay the Southern 

| advance at Gettysburg, July 2, 
1863. Right: A Federal holding a 
Henry repeating rifle. Weapons like 
this would compel snipers to give 
up the benchrest rifle. 


| 
| “BERDAN’S SHARPSHOOTERS — SECOND DAY AT GETTYS- 


BURG,” by Tom Lovell - 1988 The Greenwich Workshop, Inc. 30 Lin- 
deman Dr., Trumbull, CT 06111 (800) 243-4246 


could measure up to the standard of 
the British-made Enfield rifle, the 
arm carried by many marksmen in 
the Confederate armies. 

An improvement in optics and 
two other innovations in early 19th- 
century gunsmithing contributed to 
the development of the arm that 
would make the Civil War sniper 
such a battlefield danger. 

The invention of the percussion 
cap, the small soft metal item that 
fired a rifle’s main charge, allowed a 
sharpshooter to ready his weapon a 
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little more rapidly than he could if 
had had to use the old flintlock 
priming system. And these caps, 
filled with an explosive called fulmi- 
nate of mercury, usually did their 
job and discharged the rifle when 
they were struck by the weapon’s 
hammer. (Rifles and muskets Amer- 
icans used in their earliest wars had 
priming pans under their hammers. 
Light breezes routinely blew loose 
gunpowder out of them or the 
sparks from the flint and steel would 
often not ignite the ne em 


The ability to ram home a large- 
bore lead bullet and fit it tight inside 
a finely-grooved barrel interior was 
a genuine concern of early 19th- 
century hunters and soldiers. But 
the invention of the ‘‘false muzzle”? 
in 1840 eliminated this problem for 
anyone using one of the heavy ben- 
chrest rifles and gave many sports- 
men an edge in competitive shoot- 
ing. Patented by Alvin T. Clark, the 
false muzzle was a loading device 
made from a short section of a ben- 


| chrest rifle’s original, longer forged 


These Target Telescopes... 
With Front And Back Movements 
Cost About Twenty Dollars 


barrel. This section, bored slightly 
larger than the diameter of the ac- 
tual rifle tube, was refitted with pins 
that could be set in holes drilled 
around the thick exterior of the 
weapon’s barrel. When set in place, 
it allowed the loader — with the aid 
of a small hammer or plunger — to 
push a heavy projectile down to the 
rifle’s breech. The tight fit ac- 
counted for the great accuracy these 
pieces were capable of and led to 
some of the exaggerated claims that 
were made about the distant targets 
a sniper could reach with a heavy- 
barreled rifle. 


he innovation in optics 
that allowed Confederate 
and Union sharpshooters 
to go after those distant 
targets was the perfection 
of the telescopic sight. American 
gunsmiths made firearms with opti- 
cal instruments mounted on them at 
least as early as 1844. But their accu- 
racy tended to be faulty. Then in 
1848 Morgan James of Utica, New 
York, devised the long tube that 
would become a familiar and feared 
sight on Civil War battlefields. 

A writer named J.R. Chapman 
made reference to James’ tube 
sights in an article he wrote for the 
antebellum publication American 
Rifle: 


These target telescopes ... with 
front and back movements cost 
about twenty dollars. A pair of cross 
hairs are fixed in this telescope for 
the purpose of sighting at a mark, 
and are fastened on a new plan in- 
vented by James, which cannot be 
affected by the vibration of the 
weapon, and particular attention is 
paid to the seating of the lenses and 
the fastening and fitting of the tubes, 
in which they are set to the tubes of 
the telescope. 


If there was any other innovation 
that made a difference in the devel- 
opment and performance of the 
heavy sniper rifle, it was probably in 
the triggers used on them. Many had 
what were called ‘‘double set trig- 


gers.” The second, or extra trigger 
was used for reducing the amount of 
pressure or ‘‘pull’’ needed to 
squeeze the first trigger. The first 
trigger, when pulled alone, operated 
like a normal trigger. But when the 
second trigger was pulled first until 
it clicked, the first trigger was set, 
and upon touching the first trigger 
with only an ounce of pressure, the 
hammer was released, truly making 
a hair trigger. 

These were the necessary ingredi- 
ents for making a long range ben- 
chrest rifle. How they were com- 
bined and developed into a 
functional mechanism was the labor 
of men whose names are familiar 
only to antique firearm collectors 
and firearm historians. Two of them 
were Edwin Wesson and H.E. 
Dimick. 

Edwin Wesson, from Northboro, 
Massachusetts, and was producing 
hunting rifles, multi-shot rifles, 
shotguns and pistols with revolving 
cylinders years before the war. But 
his celebrity came from his heavy 
percussion rifles used in local and 
regional match shoots and later used 
by volunteers on both sides for mar- 
tial duty. (An example of his beauti- 
ful workmanship, one of his rifles 


r 
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used during the war, may be seen at 
the Smithsonian Institute in Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

Famous gunsmith H.E. Dimick 
of St. Louis, Missouri, had been 
producing firearms for a dozen 
years before securing contracts with 
the Federal government and quar- 
termaster general of the state of 
Missouri for the war effort. One 
contract, dated September 11th, 
1861, was with Union General John 
C. Frémont, then head of the De- 
partment of the West. In this agree- 
ment Dimick takes on the dual role 
of purchasing agent and manufac- 
turer. It states that he would ‘‘Fur- 
nish the regiment of Colonel [J.W.] 
Birge with 1,000 rifles . . . from the 
different gunsmiths in the different 
cities in the west’’ and from his own 
resources he promised ‘‘150 rifles of 
the kind and style here offered.’’ 
The amount of rifles equipped with 
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telescopes and delivered by Dimick 
remains a mystery for no complete 
documentation can be found on the 
1,000 rifles. The regiment in the 
transaction, the 66th Illinois Volun- 
teers, known as Birge’s Sharp- 
shooters, were later outfitted with 
new Henry lever-action rifles. 

Not to reach its peak of competi- 
tion shooting interest until the 1880- 
1890 period, the target benchrest ri- 
fle evolved from the influences of an 
expanding country, the ideas and 
techniques gained through the expe- 
riences of hunters, sportsmen and 
competition shooters. 

But America was not the only 
country developing a long range ri- 
fle capable of results impressive 
even by today’s standards. Euro- 
pean made rifles were also used dur- 
ing the war with astounding effect. 
And they caused rivalries, with each 
man supporting his favorite foreign 


The Preferred Southern Sniper Weapon, 
The Type Used Almost Exclusively 
By Them, Was The Whitworth 


or domestic rifle, carrying the com- 
petition onto the field of battle. 
Three styles of English made rifles 
imported by the Confederates to 
meet. the demands of war were the 
British Sharpshooter rifle, the 
Whitworth, and the Kerr. Not ac- 
quired in large amounts, these rifles 
saw extensive use in both the East- 
ern and Western theaters, from Fort 
Wagner, off Charleston, South Car- 
olina, to Chickamauga, Georgia. 

The preferred southern sniper 
weapon, the type used almost exclu- 
sively by them, was the Whitworth. 
Not of general British issue, a quan- 
tity was made at the Enfield Royal 
Arsenal. Developed by Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, engineer and steel- 
maker, it fired a long hexagonal bul- 
let and was believed by its owners to 
have a range of one mile. 

It had no rifling grooves, but its 
bore was a long hexagonal prism 
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“Why Men,” He Called, Waving His Arm, 
“They Can't Hit An Elephant 


that turned once in 20 inches. And, 
though reduced in diameter from 
.577 of the rifled musket to .450, the 
Whitworth bullet retained the same 
weight as a longer bore projectile. 
The bullet was simply longer. 

Whitworths are credited with dis- 
patching several Federal officers, in- 
cluding Major General John 
Sedgwick at Spotsylvania in Spring 
1864, done in at the hands of a Ser- 
geant Grace, 4th Georgia Regiment. 
Reprooving his men for crouching 
in their trenches and displaying 
what he considered a lack of cour- 
age, he leaped to the top of the de- 
fensive works to show them by ex- 
ample that they had nothing to fear 
from the snipers. ‘‘Why men,” he 
called, waving his arm, ‘‘They can’t 
hit an elephant at this dis... .’’ 
Records show that the shot was 
made at 800 yards with adjustable 
globe sights. 

The ponderousness of these ben- 
chrest rifles, however, made them 
impractical to carry into a battle- 
field situation. This was effectively 
demonstrated at the battle of Anti- 
etam Creek, or Sharpsburg, Mary- 


At This Dis... .” 


land on September 17th, 1862, when 
two companies of Berdan’s regiment 
were attached to Brigadier General 
Willis A. Gorman’s Brigade, II 
Corps. Choosing to keep their tele- 
scoped rifles rather than turn them 
in for the faster loading Sharps 
breechloaders, these men were badly 
cut up, being unable to fire and re- 
load as fast as the Rebels facing 
them. Losses to those companies in 
this engagement numbered 26, in- 
cluding the captain and a lieutenant. 

Soon the greater share of these ri- 
fles were exchanged for rifled mus- 
kets or breechloaders, leaving rela- 
tively few benchrest models to 
perform detailed service. But the 
sharpshooter who carried one was 
believed to ply a special trade. An 
explanation of this is found in C.A. 
Stevens history of Berdan’s Regi- 
ment where he recounts the ex- 
change in ownership of a particular 
gun. 

One of the first men shot on taking 
this position [a road to Petersburg, 
Virginia] was James Heath, of Mich- 
igan, who carried a 34 pound tele- 
scope rifle, the heaviest in the regi- 


ment, and which, as he went down, 
fell with a heavy blow in the middle 
of the road. This rifle was immedi- 
ately turned over to James Ragin, of 
Wisconsin, who was sent to the rear 
by Captain Wilson, to put it through 
repair before attempting to use it. 
The giving of these telescopic rifles 
but few of which were now carried, 
at this period of our service, was in 
the nature of a mark of honor, as the 
sharpshooter thus armed was consid- 
ered an independent character, used 
only for special service, with the priv- 
ilege of going to any part of the line 
where in his own judgment he could 
do the most good. It is therefore suf- 
ficient, in naming the men carrying 
these ponderous rifles, to show that 
they were among our most trusty sol- 
diers and best shots. 


aving established the 
capacity of the weapon, 
the rest was in the 
hands of the soldier 
who would use it to hit 
a target far down range. Testing 
prior to entry into the ranks of spe- 
cial units weeded out those believing 


Left: A Union sniper with his benchrest rifle and scope, sketched by artist Winslow Homer. Above: A benchrest rifle 
with telescopic sight, false muzzle and plunger. 
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Berdan, at center, wearing a kepi. 

| Southerners did not raise many 
sharpshooting regiments, preferring 
instead to assign several to a 

| regiment or brigade. 


2, 


the rifle made the sharpshooter. In 
organizing his regiments, Colonel 
Berdan determined that those ac- 
cepted should be able to put ten con- 
secutive shots into a target 200 yards 
away, and that the average distance 


| from the bullet hole to the bullseye 
| was to be no greater than five 


inches. Though a demanding task, it 
was not impossible to obtain, fre- 
quently two inches to a shot being 
the average. 

Besides knowing how to use the 
telescoped rifle, the long-lived 
sniper knew when to use it, and 
make the best of a situation. A false 
sense of security, distraction, care- 
lessness, and a weak defense were as 
important to the sniper as his rifle. 
An entry in Stevens historical sketch 
tells of the unusual way a detach- 
ment of sharpshooters disabled a 
cannon emplacement during the 
siege of Yorktown, Virginia, April 
10 to May 4, 1862. 

In the later days of the siege, our 
gunboats succeeded in demolishing 


Besides Knowing How To Use 
The Telescoped Rifle, The Long-Lived 
Sniper Knew When To Use It 


several of the big guns as well as a 
portion the works of the enemy, 
plowing great furrows therein, no 
doubt making it decidedly uncom- 


fortable for the graycoats, and | 


Yorktown an undesirable place to 
live in at the time. But one of these 
big guns of the Confederates, called 
by our boys, ‘Petersburg,’ was liter- 


ally exploded by our sharpshooters | 


and in a novel way. It appears that 
Lieutenant Bronson, Company F, 


had earlier in the war, while with | 
Grebel’s Battery, learned enough of | 


artillery practice to understand that 
sand or gravel thrown into a loaded 


cannon would be very likely to ex- | 


plode it. And while out one day 


(April 30th) with a detachment, ob- 
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serving that the muzzle of this gun 
was surrounded with sand bags, or- 
dered his men to shoot at the sand 
bags as soon as it was loaded, to 
throw sand if possible inside. Then 
after the enemy had fired this partic- 
ular cannon the thirteenth time, our 
men still peppering the sand bags, it 
went into the air, a thoroughly demo- 
ralized, ‘busted thing.’ The sharp- 
shooters had really exploded the big 
gun. 

In an occupation demanding un- 
common valor in a character, few in 
Berdan’s units were held in greater 
regard than Lorenzo Barber, Chap- 
lain of the 2d Regiment, who was 
not obligated to expose himself on 
the skirmish line, yet handled his tel- 
escoped rifle as one of their best 
marksmen. Because of his example 
on the field, he never failed to have 
an audience off the field. ‘‘As the 
boys expressed it,’’ Stevens states, 
“ ‘That Chaplain practices what he 
preaches. He tells us what we should 
do, and goes with us to the very 
front to help us in the battle.’ ”’ 

When the regiment first got into 
line, they found themselves con- 
fronted by a rebel battery, off to their 
left quartering, near a farm, and the 
question was asked, “How far it was 
across the valley to that battery?” 
Chaplain Barber, who had his tele- 
scope rifle sights marked for every 50 
yards, cried out, ‘‘Hold on boys, I'll 
tell you how far it is.” He saw some 
Virginia razorback hogs near the 
farm house. Raising his sights to 650 
yards, he fired at one hog and 
wounded it. The men could hear it 
give a good squeal clear across the 
valley. Word was at once passed 
along the regimental line, ‘650 
yards.” It was but a few minutes be- 
fore the Confederate gunners lim- 
bered up and got out of range. This 
was one of the last shots of Chaplain 
Barber as a sharpshooter, and one of 
the finest shots in the U.S. Army. 

Wounded shortly afterward, Bar- 
ber survived the war to be dis- 
charged on February 18, 1865. 

With the end of the Civil War, the 
telescoped muzzle loader saw its 
usefulness end also. This piece could 
never replace the musket as the 
mainstay weapon of the army and 
because of its weight, the time it 
took to load and its lack of a bayo- 
net it was not very useful for per- 
sonal defense. And as breech- 
loading rifles became more uniform 
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they became the regular army 
weapon. The military tactics of that 
era required massive amounts of fire 
power delivered down range, laying 
down a lead rainstorm through 
which a charging enemy would have 
to pass. So, with the passing of the 


togethers might last for some time, 
until an officer would come along 
and put a halt to it. 

At the conclusion of one of these 
truces, an overly confident Rebel, 
believing himself hidden, continued 
to enjoy his cornbread and coffee, 


ees 


war, there was little left to mark the 
benchrest rifle’s contribution to mil- 
itary history. Little that is, except 
stories. 

In a war where soldiers were 
known to practice brutality one mo- 
ment and compassion and com- 
radery the next, the duty of the 
sniper magnified both extremes. It 
was not unusual, during a siege for 
one side or the other to call ‘‘time 
out” in the exchange of gun fire to 
allow the antagonists an opportu- 
nity to boil coffee or cook a meal. 
Mutual consideration that both 
sides would comply to the truce 
sometimes led a few of the soldiers 
to leave the safety of their siege- 
works and come out into the open. 
During these lulls they would ex- 
change news from back home or 
events on other fronts of the war, 
many times discovering that they 
had common acquaintances or 
friends back home. These get- 


Above: A 
breechloading 
Sharps Rifle. 
Left: A large 
Union soldier 
holding a Colt 
“revolving” 
rifle. These 
rapid-firing 
weapons made 
snipers more 
deadly and 
efficient. 


unaware that he was at that moment 
being observed. Warned by a Yank 
that time was up and that he should 
take cover immediately, he brushed 
off the warning and remained sitting 
comfortably close by the campfire. 
Suddenly a shot rang out, scattering 
the coals and ashes at the Rebel’s 
feet, and dusting him in a gray cloud 
as he fell back over his seat. Cheers 
and scoffs erupted up and down 
along both lines of the trenches, 
when above the laughter a drawling 
voice was heard. ‘‘You kilt him!” 

The startled Yankee marksman re- 
plied, “No, I just kicked up some 
dust and gave Johnny a scare.” 

The Rebel answered, ‘‘He choked 
on his corn bread.” I 


Ron Banks is a free lance writer and 
poet who resides in Nisswa, Minne- 
sota. For further reading he recom- 
mends C.A. Stevens’ Berdan’s U.S. 
Sharpshooter Regiment. 
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A Conversation 
With The Past 


| After 85 years, a chat with 
an aging Confederate 
general sheds light on a 
strained Civil War 
friendship. 


By HOWARD 
-CRISWELL, JR. 


n January of 1971, I interviewed 
Clifford H. Newell, then age 93, 
who related a conversation he 
had in 1904 with Simon Bolivar 
Buckner, Confederate lieutenant gen- 
eral and later governor of Kentucky. 
| The Newell-Buckner conversation 
| primarily dealt with Buckner’s rela- 
tionship with Union Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant. Newell, a law- 


Simon Bolivar Buckner, friend 
and enemy to U.S. Grant. 


Y WAR 


yer and a Washington lobbyist most 
of his career, recalled in remarkable 
detail the conversation and consid- 
ered it an interesting, if not impor- 
tant, footnote to history. 

“T have never seen anything writ- 
ten concerning many of those things 
which Buckner told me that day 
about his relationship with Grant,” 
Newell exclaimed during the inter- 
view at his daughter’s home in subur- 
ban Washington, D.C. 

I transcribed my notes, but be- 
cause of the press of other writing, 
put the story aside. Newell died six 
months later, at age 94. When I re- 
cently came across my notes, I was 
fascinated by this direct link to a 
principal of the Civil War. With fur- 
ther corroborating research I pro- 
duced this story. This is Clifford Ne- 
well’s story; the quotes are his 
exactly, as he recalled to me Buck- 
ner’s words to him. 


In 1904, Clifford H. Newell, a 27- 
year-old Chicago Lawyer with the 
firm of Thacker and Griffin, was 
sent to Lexington, Kentucky, on 
business. Newell stayed at the Phoe- 
nix Hotel, then a busy gathering 
place for horse racing men, politi- 
cians, and visitors to the city. Newell 
recalled that just above the lobby 
floor was a mezzanine, often 
crowded with those he called ‘‘the 
important people of Lexington who 
came down in the evening to meet 
the hotel guests,’’ a genteel custom 
of a bygone era. 

During one of these informal 
after-dinner socials, Newell related 
that he met a Mr. Eubanks, who he 
recalled as the Kentucky state histo- 
rian. The two struck up a conversa- 
tion, Newell revealed his interest in 
history, and Eubanks suggested the 
two visit Simon Bolivar Buckner, a 
Kentuckian and one-time close com- 
panion of former U.S. President Ul- 
ysses S. Grant. Together they spent 
their cadet years at the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, New York. 

Newell recalled, the two drove in 
a rattle-trap car, often over unpaved 
roads, to Buckner’s home in Mun- 


fordville, Kentucky, 100 miles 
southwest of Lexington, in Hart 
County near Mammouth Cave. 
Though the two were uninvited, 
when they knocked at the door of 
Buckner’s large stone house, Glen 


Lily (named for his daughter), Ne- | 
well recalled that Buckner, then 81, | 


greeted them warmly. Buckner had a 


shaggy beard and a full head of long | 
white hair. The old general wore a | 


dressing gown, and remained seated 
during the two-hour conversation. 
At one hand was a smoking stand 
with tobacco and corncob pipe upon 
which Buckner frequently puffed. 


Newell recalled Buckner was alert | 
and keen and in command of all his | 


faculties. 

““The general was very genial and 
opened right up when we told him 
that we were interested in his rela- 
tionship with General Grant,’’ Ne- 
well related. 

Newell recalled that Buckner was 
still an impressive sight, tall and 
husky, and had lost none of his com- 
manding bearing. He had lived an 
affluent life during which he had 
graduated from West Point, fought 
in the Mexican War and the Civil 


War from which he emerged a lieu- | 


tenant general, had been a newspa- 
per editor, businessman, wealthy 
property owner, governor of Ken- 
tucky, and later a national vice presi- 
dential candidate. 

Newell said he began the conver- 


sation by telling Buckner that when | 


he was a small boy living in upstate 
New York, his father introduced him 
to Grant. ‘‘When I told him that, he 
opened right up,” he recalled. 


“Grant and I were great friends at | 


West Point,” Newell recalled were 
Buckner’s first words. Buckner en- 


tered West Point in 1840, a year be- | 


hind Grant, but they lived in the 
same dormitory. ‘‘Grant didn’t have 
much money,’’ Buckner recalled, 
“while I was fairly well off.’? Buck- 
ner said he loaned Grant ‘‘neckties 
and shirts’? when the two went off 
on social visits, which included trips 
to nearby girls’ schools. 


“I always had to outfit Grant so | 
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he would look respectable. We were 
very close friends and I liked him,” 
Newell quoted Buckner as saying. 

Grant was graduated July 1, 
1843, and sent to Missouri. When 
Buckner finished the following year, 
he was assigned to the 2d Infantry 
regiment at Sackets Harbor, New 
York, on Lake Ontario. 

When the Mexican War started in 
1846, the two went south of the bor- 


| der and served with distinction. At 


war’s end, Buckner organized a hik- 
ing party, which Grant joined, to 
climb the Mexican volcano Popoca- 
tepetl, although Grant dropped out 


| when inclement weather delayed the 
| climb. 


Aside from demands made on 


| them by the war in Mexico, these 


were Otherwise happy, social times 
for the two officers. But after Mex- 
ico, things did not go well for 
Grant. This was the oft-told of pe- 
riod of depression in the future pres- 
ident’s life, the time when Grant’s 
drinking reputedly increased and he 
experienced financial problems and 
unhappiness with his slow-moving 
military career. 


For his part, during this same pe- 
riod Buckner enjoyed a remarkable 
military experience which included 
tours of duty at West Point as an as- 
sistant professor of ethics and tac- 
tics. By 1854, he was a major sta- 
tioned in New York. 

Newell quoted Buckner as saying 
that after leaving Mexico, the next 
he heard of Grant was in 1854. Ac- 
cording to the old Confederate, 
Grant had resigned from the U.S. 
Army and was in New York, staying 
at a small Broadway hotel, the As- 
tor House, and was drinking heav- 
ily. 

“I had frequently cautioned him 
against it [drinking],’’ Newell 
quoted Buckner as saying. 

Grant, whose army resignation 
was effective July 31, 1854, made 
the trip to New York to seek work 
and search out a former partner, 
then in the city, in an effort to re- 
cover money from a failed Califor- 
nia business venture. He was unsuc- 
cessful on both counts. He did not 
find a job nor his money and it was 
obviously a low point in Grant’s 
life. 


Grant monitors his troops’ 
advance on Fort 
Donelson. His demand for 
unconditional surrender 
began his rise to power 
and fame, but soured his 
friendship with Buckner. 


uckner told Newell he heard 

that Grant was anxious to 

return to his family but he 

could not leave without pay- 
ing the hotel bill. Buckner told Ne- 
well he knew the hotel proprietor. ‘‘I 
told him [the proprietor] that Grant 
was a personal friend of mine and 
that I would pay whatever he 
owed.” In addition, Buckner said 
he loaned Grant money so he could 
search for the elusive business part- 
ner and have enough left for train 
fare home. 

With that, Buckner said he lost 
track of Grant and did not know 
that he had almost evaporated into 
mediocrity and had ended up work- 
ing in his father’s business in Ga- 
lena, Illinois. (Grant’s public profile 
was, in point of fact, so low at that 
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The Kentucky State 
Guard practices soldiering 
in August 1860. Buckner 
accepted command of the 
guard while Kentuckians 
debated secession. 


time, that when the Civil War broke 
out the officer-poor U.S. Army ig- 
nored his desperate efforts to regain 
a commission. Only persistence and 
a stroke of luck enabled him to ob- 
tain the colonelcy of the 21st Illinois 
Volunteers.) 

Meanwhile, Buckner also had re- 
signed from the U.S. Army. He 
moved to Chicago, Illinois, where 
he managed his wife’s family real es- 
tate and purchased downtown prop- 
erty and eventually returned to Ken- 
tucky where he worked to keep that 
state out of the Civil War. He was 
offered and refused commissions as 
a brigadier general by both sides, 
but eventually. accepted the Confed- 
erate offer and on September 14, 
1861, was placed in charge of all 
Confederate troops in Kentucky. 


This set the stage for the next meet- 
ing of Grant and Buckner, a meeting 
which propelled Grant into history 
but breeched their friendship. 

In February 1862, fate placed 
Buckner as third in command at 
Fort Donelson, Tennessee, a wilder- 
ness Outpost on the banks of the 
Cumberland River. 

Fate also put his old friend and 
fellow West Pointer, Ulysses Grant, 
now also a brigadier general, in 
command of the Union forces at- 
tacking the fort. 

Buckner and reinforcements had 
been pressed to the scene to shore up 
the Confederates. But eventually the 
15,000 overwhelmed Southern 
troops found themselves exhausted, 
short of rations and ammunition, 
suffering from the extreme cold, 
and surrounded by 50,000 Union 
soldiers. 

Buckner’s two superiors were 
Brigadier Generals John B. Floyd 
and Gideon J. Pillow. The three 
desperate generals argued and de- 
bated their course of action before 
Floyd and Pillow ignominiously left 


the Rebel command to Buckner, and 
with 3,000 Southern troops fled by 
river and land. Floyd, a former gov- 
ernor of Virginia and Secretary of 
War under President James Bu- 
chanan, said he left because he 
feared that if captured he might be 
tried as traitor, rather than treated 
as a prisoner-of-war. Floyd and Pil- 
low never lived down the shame sur- 
rounding their flight. It brought on 
a drawn-out investigation and cen- 
sure from Confederate President 
Jefferson Davis. 

Buckner, left holding the respon- 
sibility for the surrounded Confed- 
erates and believing defeat at hand, 
sent a gentlemanly note to Grant on 
February 16, 1862, requesting an ar- 
mistice and surrender negotiations. 

Buckner seemed unaware of the 
pressure of the North, militarily em- 
barrassed to this point, to achieve 
some success and stem a growing 
tide of criticism aimed at President 
Abraham Lincoln and his army 


chiefs. Against this backdrop, the | 


plodding Grant suddenly matured 
into a tough strategist and perhaps 
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for the first time in his lackluster 
life, displayed a sense of history, for 
he immediately responded to Buck- 
ner with his famous reply: ‘‘No 
terms except unconditional and im- 
mediate surrender can be ac- 
cepted.”’ 

Buckner, who obviously expected 
better treatment from an old friend 
(who still owed him money), was 
stunned by Grant’s unconditional 
surrender demand, but replied he 
was forced ‘‘to accept the ungener- 
ous and unchivalrous terms which 
you propose.”’ 

Despite his anger, when Buckner 
surrendered his Confederate troops 
to Grant the following day, he re- 
marked wryly, ‘‘My house is 
yours,” a comment Grant’s widow 
included in her memoirs. In his 
memoirs Grant recalled that the two 
had a “conversation which was very 
friendly.’’ 

Grant’s resolve did not weaken, 
however. He permitted the unhappy 
Buckner to bury his Rebel dead then 
promptly ordered him and SO other 
field officers shipped out as 
prisoners-of-war. 

The victory made Grant’s reputa- 
tion and proved the turning point in 
his career. It was the first significant 
conquest for the disheartened, 
victory-starved North, and Grant 
immediately was lionized in Wash- 
ington as a hero and savior. 

Newell said Buckner told him he 
was ‘‘very bitter” over Grant’s ‘‘un- 
conditional surrender’’ terms. Ne- 
well quoted Buckner as saying, after 
the surrender and burial of the 
dead, ‘‘I was escorted to a [Union] 
boat for a meeting with Grant. [At 
some point] I remember walking 
down the gangplank and I was 
touched on the shoulder. I turned 
my head, and it was General Grant. 
He said: ‘Simon, I don’t know 
where they will take you, or how 
long you will be gone, but there is 
my purse, I wish I could give you 
more. It’s all I’ve got. You’ll need 
its” 

Newell quoted Buckner as saying: 
“I turned and struck the purse out 
of his hand. As I looked over my 
shoulder, I saw Grant standing at 
the foot of the gangplank, tears roll- 
ing down his face. Then I didn’t see 
Grant again until he was president.’’ 

While Newell recalled Buckner as 
showing rancor when he related the 
incident of Grant offering him 


Buckner’s 
Pride, Injured 
Over The Defeat 
And His 
Treatment, 
Caused His 
Churlishness 


money, there are at least two other | 
versions recorded, both with Buck- | 


ner as the source, and less harsh. 
Colonel Horace Porter, a member of 
Grant’s staff, in his book, Cam- 
paigning with Grant, reported that 
Buckner, in an 1889 speech in New 
York observing the anniversary of 
Grant’s birthday, said when they left 
the boat where he had joined a 
Grant staff meeting and been intro- 
duced, that Grant followed him into 
the darkness. ‘‘He left the officers 
of his own army and followed me, 
with that modest manner peculiar to 
himself, into the shadows, and there 
tendered me his purse.” 

Professor Arndt M. Stickles of 
Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, in his excellent 1940 biogra- 
phy, Simon Bolivar Buckner — Bor- 
derland Knight, quoting from a 
Nashville Banner interview with 
Buckner published December 11, 
1909, related virtually the same 
story, only this time Buckner quoted 
Grant as saying: ‘‘Buckner, you are, 
I know, separated from your peo- 
ple, and perhaps you need funds; 
my purse is at your disposal.’’ 

Buckner’s subsequent rejection, 
according to Newell’s version to me, 
was that Buckner’s pride, injured 
over the defeat and his treatment, 
caused his churlishness, although 
Grant treated Buckner with dignity 
and only minutes before the purse 
incident, had agreed to Buckner’s 
request that his men suffering from 
the cold, rainy weather, be given ra- 
tions. 

Buckner was a prisoner-of-war, 
first at Camp Morton, near India- 
napolis, Indiana, then at Fort War- 
ren in Boston Harbor, where he was 
kept in solitary confinement. He 
considered his time in solitary as an- 
other insult. The experience only 
seemed to add his embitterment. 


Released in a prisoner-of-war ex- | 
Buckner | 


change in August 1862, 
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later saw considerable action. He 
was in the September 1863 Battle of 
Chickamauga, Georgia, was pro- 
moted to lieutenant general before 
the close of hostilities, and, as chief 
of staff to Confederate Trans- 
Mississippi Department commander 
General Kirby Smith, it was also his 
lot to surrender some of the last 
Confederate troops in the field at 
war’s end. 

Because of the surrender terms 
ending the Civil War, Buckner could 
not immediately return to Kentucky. 
He moved to New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, where he worked as an editorial 
writer for the Daily Crescent. He 
also displayed a head for business, 
becoming president of an insurance 
company and later forming a casu- 
alty insurance company of his own. 


s a result of his surrender 
at Fort Donelson, there 
had been considerable feel- 
ing against Buckner in 
Kentucky by those pro- 


Confederates who felt he gave up 


“When I Entered 
=. » Grant Raised 
Up With Both 
Hands Extended 
And With A Smile 
Said, ‘Simon, 

I Knew You 
Would Come.’ ” 


too easily. This feeling was intense 
among many of his troops who were 
Kentuckians. However, when the 
real story became known, he was 
forgiven and on his return to Ken- 
tucky in 1868, the year Grant was 
elected U.S. President, the people of 
the state’s best-known city, Louis- 
ville, greeted him with open arms. 


Union guards near captured Fort Donelson enjoy a sunset. Opposite: Brigadier General John B. Floyd, who left 
Buckner to surrender the fort, was removed from command for his behavior. 


He later became editor of the city’s 
Courier newspaper. 

According to Newell, the next 
Buckner-Grant meeting came while 
Grant was president, and as far as I 
am able to determine, is unrecorded 
elsewhere. Newell quoted Buckner 
as saying that a young man who 
worked in a Kentucky post office 
was charged with a crime by federal 
authorities (Newell could not re- 
member the crime). People in the 
youngster’s community, believing 
him innocent, approached Buckner. 
Newell quoting Buckner: ‘‘They 
urged me to go to Washington to in- 
tercede. At first I refused, but I 
knew the boy’s family well, and I fi- 
nally gave in and went....”’ 

“When I arrived at the White 
House, I was immediately ushered 
into the President’s private office. 
Grant rose from his chair, both arms 
extended, and with a great smile, 
rushed toward me and said: ‘Simon, 
I’m so glad to see you.’ ”’ 

Buckner, still rankled by his treat- 
ment at Fort Donelson, told Newell 


== 
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that he replied, ‘‘Mr. President, I’m 
here on official business. Grant 
said, ‘Simon, what is the official 
business?’ I told him about the boy 
and how the people felt. He said: 
‘No matter what it is, I'll] straighten 
it out and nothing will be done with 
the boy.’ 

“I turned to walk out of the office 
when Grant said, ‘Simon, I want 
you to stay here!’ ”’ 

Buckner said he begged off by 
saying, “I'm needed at home’’ and 
left. 

After his intercession on behalf of 
the young postal employee, Buckner 
told Newell he did not see Grant 
again until the President was on his 
death bed. 

It is ironic, but Grant’s well- 
publicized Fort Donelson victory 
likely contributed indirectly to his 
death many years later. 

After his success 


at Fort 


Donelson, news reports depicted-- 


Grant as a cigar lover who rode into 
action with a cheroot clamped be- 
tween his teeth. As a result, grateful 
Northerners sent him thousands as 
gifts. Although he gave many away, 
he began smoking heavily, some- 
times as many as 20 a day. This 
‘proved to be a disastrous habit. 

Following his two-term presi- 
dency, Grant traveled around the 
world for two years and then settled 
in New York City where he tried and 
failed once more in a business ven- 
ture. In 1884, he was diagnosed as 
having throat cancer. Then a na- 
tional death watch on the former 
president began. 

Novelist and entrepreneur Samuel 
“Mark Twain’’ Clemens offered to 
publish Grant’s memoirs. Hoping 
such a work would provide his fam- 
ily with some financial security, 
Grant accepted the tender, moved 
into an Adirondack cottage at 
Mount McGregor, New York near 
Saratoga, the state’s famous leisure 
community, and spent his final days 
penning his recollections. 

It was while Grant was at Mount 
McGregor that Buckner learned that 
his friend of antebellum days was 
near death. He later told Clifford 
Newell many of his friends urged 
him to visit the dying President and 
make amends. And according to 
Newell, Buckner said he did not 
want to go. But after many years liv- 
ing as a widower, he married Delia 
Claibourne on June 10, 1885. It was 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
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his new wife who at last convinced 
him to pay a call on Grant. Newell 
quoted Buckner as saying: ‘‘Finally 


‘my wife said, ‘Simon, it is the last 


thing the best of friends can do,’ 
and so for her, I went up there.” 

Buckner and his 28-year-old bride 
made a wedding trip which took 
them to Saratoga. Stickles in his bi- 
ography wrote that Buckner wired 
Grant’s son, Colonel Fred Grant, 
asking permission to visit the dying 
President. Fred wired back: ‘‘Father 
wants to see you.” 

Buckner and his new wife went to 
Mount McGregor from Saratoga by 
special train on or about July 16. 
Buckner’s trip was imminent to 
Grant’s death. When he arrived, he 
found the President, because of the 
cancer, able to speak only sparingly. 
In lieu of conversation he passed 
notes to Buckner, who responded 
verbally. 

Newell recalled Buckner’s de- 
scription of the scene. ‘‘When I ar- 
rived at the cottage, I was told no 
one could see the President. 1 told 
them who I was and Grant’s doctors 
conferred and said I could go in but 
that I couldn’t stay over five min- 
utes. 

“When I entered the bedroom, 
Grant raised up with both hands ex- 
tended and with a smile said ‘Si- 
mon, I knew you would come.’ I 
went to the bedside and put my arms 
around Grant and Grant put his 
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arms around me and without any 
words, we wept.” 

‘You look very natural except 
that your hair has whitened and you 
have grown stouter,” Grant wrote in 
one of his first notes to Buckner. ‘‘I 
am glad to see you indeed and allow 
me to congratulate you. I still read 
the papers and saw a full account of 
your recent marriage.” 

In another note, Grant wrote, ‘‘I 
have witnessed since my sickness 
just what I have wished to see ever 
since the war; harmony and good 
feeling between the sections. I have 
always contended that if there had 
been nobody left but the soldiers we 
would have had peace in a year. Ju- 
bal Early and [Daniel H.] Hill are 
the only two that I know of who do 
not seem to be satisfied on the 
Southern side. We have some on 
ours who failed to accomplish as 
much as they wished, or who did not 
get warmed up to the fight until it 
was all over, who have not had quite 
full satisfaction. The great majority, 
too, of them who did not get into 
the war have long since grown tired 
of the long controversy. We may 
now look forward to a perpetual 
peace at home and a national 
strength that will secure us against 
foreign complication. I believe my- 
self that the war was worth all it cost 
us, fearful as that was. Since it was 
over, I have visited every state in Eu- 
rope and a number in the East. I 
know as I did not before, the value 
of our inheritance.”’ 

Later, Grant asked by note if Mrs. 


Buckner was ‘‘at the house with 
you.”’ 

Mrs. Grant and Mrs. Buckner 
were then called into the bedroom. 
Grant wrote Mrs. Buckner: ‘‘I knew 
your husband long before you did. 


We were at West Point together and | 


served together in the Mexican War. 
I was with him on a visit to the top 
of Popocatepetl, the highest moun- 
tain in North America. Your hus- 
band wrote an account of that trip 
for publication at the time. I have 
just written my account which will 
be published in my forthcoming 
book.” 

This part of the conversation 
lasted 15 or 20 minutes, until finally 
Buckner suggested they had over- 
stayed. 


rant’s widow, Julia Dent 
Grant, in her account, 
not published until 1975, 
wrote of the final meet- 
ing, “1 remember well a visit from 
General Simon Buckner. How af- 
fected they both were! As General 


Buckner took General Grant’s hand | 


at parting, the only words were 
“Grant,” ‘‘Buckner.’’ 

After the Buckners left, Mrs. 
Grant gathered the notes written by 
her husband, and gave them to Mrs. 
Buckner who was then in the car- 
riage which was to take the couple 
to the train. 

Stickles wrote that Buckner ap- 
parently loaned Grant’s handwritten 
notes to John R. Procter who in- 
cluded them in an article which dealt 


Kentucky troops before the war. Buckner rejoined his men in summer 


ALJIDOS IVƏIHOLSIH AMON.LNAY 
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with the Grant-Buckner friendship. 
The article, written for Century 
Magazine, was published in April 
1897. 

The Buckners went to New York 
City July 17. There Buckner, be- 
sieged by reporters, told them little 
of what transpired during those 
emotional minutes and said it was 
too personal to relate. 

Grant had wanted to be buried at 
West Point, but decided against it 
because his wife could not be buried 
beside him. He eventually settled on 
New York City ‘‘because the people 
of that city befriended me in my 
need.” He made his wishes known 
in one of his bedroom notes he 
wrote June 24, 1885, to his son who 
unfortunately did not save it but 
who later paraphrased the quote. 

Grant died seven days after the 
Buckner visit, July 23, 1885. When 
he was buried temporarily at River- 
side Park in New York City on Au- 
gust 8, 1885, Simon Buckner, his 
West Point friend and Civil War foe, 
was a pallbearer, appointed by Pres- 
ident Grover Cleveland at the re- 
quest of the Grant family. 

Newell recalled that during the 
1904 conversation, Buckner told 
him, ‘‘Mr. Newell, I’m very, very 
happy that you reminded me of 
things of the past. Grant had his 
faults, but Grant was a great Ameri- 


| can and a great fighter and a good 


soldier.” 

Following Grant’s death, Buckner 
returned to Kentucky where he con- 
tinued his career. The next year, at 
63, he fathered a son, Simon Bolivar 
Buckner, Jr. This son graduated 
from West Point in 1908, attained 
the rank of lieutenant general in the 
U.S. Army and was killed in action 
June 18, 1945, on Okinawa. The fa- 
ther was elected governor of Ken- 
tucky in 1887 and in 1896 was the 
vice presidential candidate of the 


| Gold Party, a dissident Democratic 


splinter group. He eventually ex- 
pired at Glen Lily on January 8, 
1914, almost 10 years after his con- 
versation with Clifford Newell. I 


Howard Criswell, Jr., resides in 
Rockville, Maryland. A veteran 
Washington, D.C. journalist, his 
work has appeared in many national 
magazines. For more reading on 
Buckner, he recommends Simon Bol- 
ivar Buckner — Borderland Knight 


Is Blue Or Gray Youll Find 
lorful 8 


WhetherYour Outlook 


Here. 


Grant and Lee are just two of the thousands who played a part in Fredericks- 
burg’s illustrious history during the Civil War. In April the city will commemorate 
the 125th anniversary of the war’s end with an exciting variety of programs and 
reenactments. Write or call for a free brochure listing all the planned activities. 

To get here, just take Route 3 exit off 1-95. That's 50 miles south of Washington, 
or 55 miles north of Richmond—depending on which side you’re coming from. 


Fredericksburg Virginia 


Call 1-800-678-4748. Or write Visitor Center, Box CW3, 706 Caroline Street, Fredericksburg, VA 22401. 


(1940), by Arndt M. Stickles. 


No BETTER 
PLACE TO DIE 


The Battle of Stones River 
PETER COZZENS 


OVER twenty thousand Union and Confederate soldiers 
were killed, wounded, or captured in the bloody New 
Year's Eve battle of Stones River, but the battlefield toll 
paled in the political aftermath. No Better Place to Die 
pays tribute to the heroes, the scoundrels, the 
mistakes, the bravery, and the grief at Stones River. 
“This will come to be regarded as the major work of 
record on the battle . . . decidedly better than any | 
of the much earlier and more one-sided accounts.” 
— William C. Davis, editor, Historical Times. 
A History Book Club Selection. $24.95. 
Illustrations. 11 maps. 


At bookstores, or order toll free 
800/666-2211 or FAX free 800/688-2877. 
Mention code ICC when ordering. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 


c/o CUP Services, P.O. Box 6525, Ithaca, NY 14851 
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A rewarding and meaningful way 
to keep alive the traditions of the 
American Civil War, and its part in 
American history. 


SONS OF UNION 
VETERANS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR 


Coniposed of male descendants of 
Union Veterans of the American 
Civil War, not less than fourteen 
years of age. 

Individually and collectively, we 
have the potential to protect and 
defend our Constitutional 
Republic. As patriotic Americans 
who hold our great heritage in 
reverence and esteem, we welcome 
your support. 

Organized in 1881, we have been 
Chartered by Act of Congress. 
MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE FROM 

James T. Lyons 

411 Bartlett St. 

Lansing, MI 48915 


Reference Map 
Of the Battle Field of 


GETTYSBURG 


This highly detailed, six-color topographic reference 
map of the BATTLE FIELD OF GETTYSBURG shows the 
battlefield as it was in 1863, superimposed upon the 
Gettysburg area as it appears today. With the map, 
you will be able to easily envision what the battlefield 
was actually like during the Civil War, in spite of the 
significant changes in development and roadways 
which have occurred since then. Shown on the map 
are buildings, roads, woods, streams, topography 
(contour interval 20 feet), and important landmarks. 
This handsome and fascinating 20” by 25” map 
shows the Gettysburg area from Marsh Creek to the 
Cavalry field at a scale of 1 inch = 1800 feet, and 
is Suitable for field work or framing. 


Copies of the Map @ $7.95 ea 
NJ Residents Please Add 6% Sales Tax 
For Postage and Handling, Please Add 


TOTAL 
Name. 
Address. 
City 
State Zip. 


Please make your check or money order out to | CORPS 
PUBLISHING CO. and send to: 


| CORPS PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 277 
Maplewood, New Jersey 07040 


IN PRINT 
Continued from page 10 


tion or comment. Fehrenbacher’s 
excellent biographical chronology 
and savvy notes are relegated to the 
back of each book. Inevitably, curi- 
ous readers will want to turn back to 
the Collected Works in search of its 
more accessible and complete collat- 
eral information. And beginners 
seeking material to frame Lincoln’s 
writings might wisely refer to 
Fehrenbacher’s old Documentary 
Portrait, which may have boasted 
less Lincoln, but offered more 
Fehrenbacher. The ideal Lincoln an- 
thology would not force us to 
choose between them. 


Harold Holzer 
Rye, New York 


LINCOLN: SPEECHES AND 
WRITINGS. Edited by Don E. 
Fehrenbacher. 1989. Library of 
America, 14 East 60th Street, New 
York, NY 10022. Notes, index. Vol- 
ume I: 898 pp. Volume II: 787 pp. 
Hardcover. $35.00 per volume. 


Author Calls Attention 
To The War On The Waters 


“r: was an unorthodox and of- 
ten wild naval war, that of the 
rebellion,” author A.A. Hoehling 
writes in the introduction to his lat- 
est work. At sea, he adds, the Civil 
War ‘‘was pressed with at least the 
same vigor and passion as on land, 
and with considerably more im- 
provisation.’’ 

It is Hoehling’s contention that 
the history of the Civil War at sea 
too often has been obscured by the 
attention paid to the conflict’s land 
battles. The retired reporter and edi- 
tor wrote Damn The Torpedoes! (a 
title that comes from Rear Admiral 
David G. Farragut’s famous com- 
mand at the Battle of Mobile Bay) 
to help remedy that problem. 

Incidents included in the book 
are: the fight between the Monitor 
and the Merrimack; the transfer of 
100 prostitutes from Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, to Louisville, Kentucky, 
aboard the Union steamer Jdahoe; 
the Federals’ use of a ‘‘hoax’’ iron- 


clad below Vicksburg, Mississippi; a 
Confederate ‘‘invasion’’ of a Maine 
harbor; the tests and mission of the 
Confederate submarine H.L. Hun- 
ley; the saving of a Union river 
squadron stuck in shallows on Loui- 
siana’s Red River; the Battle of Mo- 
bile Bay, Alabama; the exploits of 
Union naval Lieutenant William 
Barker Cushing; the career of Con- 
federate Raphael Semmes, captain 
of the famed commerce raider, Ala- 
bama; the Sultana disaster; and the 
destructive spree of the last Confed- 
erate raider to surrender, the C.S.S. 
Shenandoah. 

Damn The Torpedoes! relies heav- 
ily on first-person accounts. For ex- 
ample, the chapter on the Battle of 
Mobile Bay is made up of quotes 
from officers who played key roles 
during the great battle. The chapter 
on the Shenandoah is an account by 
Lieutenant James I. Waddell, cap- 
tain of the raider. 

Author Hoehling has written 
other Civil War books, including 
Thunder At Hampton Roads, Last 
Train From Atlanta, Vicksburg: 47 
Days Of Siege, and The Day Rich- 
mond Died (co-authored with his 
wife, Mary Hoehling). 


DAMN THE TORPEDOES! NA- 
VAL INCIDENTS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. By A.A. Hoehling. 1989. 
John F. Blair, Publisher, 1406 Plaza 
Drive, Winston-Salem, NC 27103. Il- 
lus., photos, biblio., index. 225 pp. 
Hardcover. $19.95. 


Children’s Book Features 
Reenactment Photographs 


hotojournalist Neil Johnson 
took his cameras to the 125th 
anniversary reenactment of the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in 
summer 1988. He photographed 
camp scenes, simulated combat, 
columns on the march, and individ- 
ual reenactors playing Civil War sol- 
diers famous and unknown. John- 
son used his black-and-white 
reenactment pictures to illustrate his 
telling of the historic fight, in a chil- 
dren’s book titled The Battle Of Get- 
tysburg. 
Chapters in the new book are 
“Lee Invades Pennsylvania,” ‘‘The 
First Day Of Battle,” ‘‘The Second 
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Day Of Battle,” ‘‘The Third Day Of 
Battle” and ‘‘The Confederate Re- 
treat.” President Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address follows 
the battle narrative. A map titled 
“The Nation In 1863” shows which 
states were Federal, Confederate, or 
border states, and indicates the sev- 
eral western territories. Other maps 
are ‘‘The Battlefield At Gettys- 
burg,” “Day One,” “Day Two” 
and “Day Three.” 

In his ““Author”s Note,” Johnson 
writes, ‘‘I like to think that if the 
Civil War photographers had used 
today”s cameras and film, their pho- 
tographs of the battle might have 
looked like these.”” 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 
By Neil Johnson. 1989. Four Winds 
Press, Macmillan Publishing Com- 
pany, 866 Third Avenue, New York, 
NY 10022. Maps, photos, biblio. 56 
pp. Hardcover. $14.95. 


The Civil War Era, 
Viewed From Capitol Hill 


he Secession Crisis that divided 

the United States in the 1860s 
greatly diminished the size of the 
Congress in Washington, D.C. Nev- 
ertheless, the Federal legislature 
continued to function throughout 
the Civil War — and the war was not 
the only item on its agenda. 

Allan G. Bogue presents a sketch 
of the wartime Congress in his 
book, The Congressman’s Civil War. 
The personalities, ideologies, issues 
and policy decisions of the Civil War 
legislature are treated in Bogue’s 
short book, which is intended more 
as an overall view than a point-by- 
point history. The author also con- 
siders the relationships between con- 
gressmen and the voters they 
represented, and between the legis- 
lators and President Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Bogue is Frederick Jackson 
Turner Professor of History at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


THE CONGRESSMAN’S CIVIL 
WAR. By Allan G. Bogue. 1989. 
Cambridge University Press, 32 East 
57th St., New York, NY 10022. Ap- 
pendix, notes, biblio., index. xix + 
189 pp. Hardcover, $39.50. Paper, 
$10.95. 
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the Silver Wartime Nickels! 


From October 1942 to the end of 1945, the strategic metal 
nickel was removed from our 5¢ coins to save 
it for the WWII military effort. And our 
5¢ coins were temporarily given a 
35% silver composition! 

Known today as the Silver Wartime 
Nickels, these scarce, historic coins 
have become important and sought- 
after collector’s items. 

For a limited time, you can get 
an All-Mint Set of Silver Wartime 
Nickels in a special holder for only 
$2.95, a savings of 60% off our regular 
price of $5! You get one coin from each i 
Mint that made them — Philadelphia (P > 
mintmark), Denver (D mintmark) and San Francisco (S mintmark), 3 coins in all. 
You'll also receive our fully illustrated catalog (mailed separately), plus other of- 
fers on approval. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

— Littleton Coin Company 


Serving collectors nationwide since 1945 ©1989 
ee ee ee ee 


| SAVE 60% — SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
l Send coupon with $2.95 to: Littleton Coin Company l 


City/State/Zip. 
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in special display case 
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% MEET é 
THE AMERICAN 
LEGENDS! 


FA.. have always been interested in the Lengendary 
characters of our Western Heritage. Chuck Connors (The 
Rifleman ) has been a symbol of the west that was for over two 
decades. 

We at Dixie are proud to salute Chuck as a Super Star and avid 
supporter of the Shooting Sports. 

In its own way, the Dixie Gun Works Catalog, has become a 
Legend among gun collectors and shooters Worldwide. Our 
New 1990 Catalog features 550 plus pages, and more than 8000 
items. We have one of the largest selections of blackpowder 
guns and accessories, replacement parts and rare antique gun 
parts in the world. The Dixie Catalog has been the leading 
source of authentic hunting supplies, clothing, tools, camping 
equipment and firearms from Colonial America through the 
end of the 19th century. 


Chuck Connors... 


Send in the attached coupon 8 (The Rifleman ) 


and we'll send you one of 
America's Legends... Today! 


INFORMATIO! 
(901 ) 885-0700 
ORDERS ONLY 
1-800-238-6785 
FAX 


DIXIE 
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LEGACY 
Continued from page 18 


nal construction, it was painted 
white, its shutters green. Worthing- 
ton removed the wisteria that had 
engulfed the house over the years, 
and Tudor Hall regained some of its 
old charm. The retired publisher 
also removed a historical landmark 
sign that had been erected at the 
property’s road front (we located it 
in Havre de Grace, Maryland, and 
had it replanted a few years ago). 

The lands around Tudor Hall con- 
tinued to change during Worthing- 
ton’s stay. The front acres on the 
lane leading back to the house were 
subdivided to build 11 homes, and a 
cul-de-sac was deeded to Harford 
County, bringing in a street named 
Tudor Lane. Only 8.2 of the Booth 
estate’s original 150 acres remained. 

My husband and I know little 
about the next owner of Tudor Hall, 
only what neighbors have told us. 
She was a scientist and artist, with 
holdings in Maine and the Bahamas. 
She used only a few rooms of the 
house. When she left, her son lived 
on the estate to await its sale, but 
prospective buyers were slow in 
coming, and he, too, left. Tudor 
Hall was empty again. 

In the late 1960s, my husband’s 
business took us to Harford County, 
so we began looking at houses and 
property in that area. I asked the Bel 
Air police chief if there were any old 
houses for sale. He answered that 
the old Booth place was, but no one 
seemed to want to buy it, because it 
needed too much costly work. 

I had no idea who the Booths 
were, but after a brief description of 
the place, my husband and I were 
off to the real estate agent for the 
keys. We drove down the tree-lined 
lane, and the moment the house 
came into view, I knew it was a spe- 
cial place. As we hiked through the 
high grass to the stream, a piebald 
pony came right up to us, from out 
of nowhere. I was fascinated that 
the animal was so tame with strang- 
ers. Thinking the horse we had seen 
might have been a stray, we inquired 
about him throughout the area. No 
one seemed to own a horse of sucha 
breed. 

It would take many pages to de- 
scribe the discouragements my hus- 
band and I encountered when we 
purchased Tudor Hall — and even 


more pages to recount the unex- 
plainable pranks to which we were 
subjected. But we settled in, and af- 
ter a time there were no more peb- 
bles in our shoes, the electrical cords | 
on our appliances remained in the | 
wall outlets, and we no longer 
smelled a sweet scent drifting past | 
us. 

Many traces of Junius Booth and 
his family remain to this day at Tu- 
dor Hall. Visitors can still see the 
old springhouse, built by Junius 
himself near the spring of delicious 
water that convinced him to build 
his home on the site. A pond witha 
tiny island, which Booth created for 
the enjoyment of his family, also re- 
mains. The fine old house is still 
hidden in a grove of ancient trees, 
among them a great sycamore be- 
neath which John Wilkes played 
and grew to manhood. 

It seems young John Wilkes had a 
penchant for carving his initials 
wherever he lived, played, or went 
to school. An etched ‘‘J.W. Booth’’ 
is still legible on a window pane at 
Tudor Hall. His initials also appear 
on a slab of rock near the “King and 
Queen Chair,” a formation along 
nearby Deer Creek. According to a 
letter from John Wilkes’ sister, 
Asia, to one of her friends, she and 
her brother often rode to Deer 
Creek for summer picnics. 

Almost as soon as we moved into 
the old Booth home, people began 
knocking on our door — or just 
walking in — looking for the mu- 
seum. One day, a wonderful gentle- 
man from Laurel, Maryland, histo- 
rian John C. Brennan, made an 
appointment to bring a group of 
scholars to the house. After his visit, 
we cracked the history books and 
have been doing so ever since. Over 
the years, Brennan has continued to 
bring travelers from far and wide to 
Tudor Hall. My husband and I were 
surprised at the extent of the 
““Booth Mafia,” the network of 
scholars and enthusiasts who im- 
merse themselves in Booth history. 

On July 2, 1984, we incorporated 
as the Preservation Association for 
Tudor Hall — P.A.T.H., Inc. We 
now function as a non-profit group, 
operated by a board of directors and 
a crew of volunteers. After three 
and a half years of litigation, we 
managed to get the property zoned 
as a museum and bed and breakfast. 
Howard and I have been most fortu- 
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nate in meeting the finest Booth ex- 
perts in the world, and the majority 
have shared their friendship, talents 
and experiences with us. We hope 
Tudor Hall will always be the warm 
and inviting retreat it is now and 
was when Ella Mahoney lived within 
its walls. The future rests with 
P.A.T.H. 

I find that a passage from Ella 
Kyle’s Sketches Of Tudor Hall ex- 
presses perfectly my own feelings 
about the old Booth estate: 

“I sit this spring morning looking 
out on the grounds once so familiar 
to those whose history has somehow 
grown deeply into my own life. I see 
the old locust trees, the immense 
sycamore, whose branches would 
have met over the old log house, if it 
were standing, those of the cherry 
tree. The oriole has come; I hear his 
joyous song, as he and his mate flit 
back and forth, choosing a place to 
hang their nest on some far reaching 
branch of the sycamore. The robins 
have already made their nests and 
are hopping in pairs about the lawn. 
The wren is singing wildly, while his 
mate finishes her nest-making in the 
house that has been her choice for 
many years. And the peewit is build- 
ing in her old place over a window 
on the porch. The martins are wel- 
coming each additional pair of ar- 
rivals to their colony in their cheer- 
ful fashion. But they who held this 
peaceful scene in such fond remem- 
brance are gone, and I shall be glad 
if I have done a little to perpetuate 
kind memories of those who in the 
shelter of this quiet home played at 
tragedy, and later went out into the 
world to experience it in real life. 

“And may the memory of the pa- 
triotism of Richard Booth, the 
world-renowned genius of Junius 
Brutus, his son, and the undying 
memory of Edwin Booth, the brave 
in time of calamity, the gentle, good 
and lofty soul, who dignified the 
stage and is a source of undying 
pride to his native Maryland, cover 
with a mantle of charity the memory 
of the fanatical and misguided one 
who made the nation mourn.” W 


Dorothy F. Fox, who owns Tudor 
Hall together with her husband, 
Howard, is a professional detective. 
Persons who wish to visit Tudor Hall 
or reserve bed and breakfast accom- 
odations there may call the Foxes at 
(301) 838-0466. 
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Maryland, Missouri) and Washing- 
ton, D.C., the Southern states aver- 
aged 12,069 free blacks per state. 
The Northern states, supposedly 
fighting to free the slaves, averaged 
only 8,655 free blacks per state. 

Is Cowles Magazines owned by 
the NAACP? Is CWTI no longer a 
historical magazine covering the 
Civil War, but now a forum for civil 
rights? I don’t read it to feel guilty 
about the alleged sins of my ances- 
tors (mine were poor and illiterate 
and did not own slaves). What hap- 
pened in New York was most unfor- 
tunate. However, it has nothing to 
do with the Civil War. It is dishonest 
to use this magazine the way you 
propose to use it now. 

The article by Richard M. Mc- 
Murry [‘‘The War We Never Fin- 
ished’’] is poor, slanted writing. He 
believes Southerners who display 
the Confederate flag should con- 
sider how blacks feel towards it. 
Why? Why aren’t they understand- 
ing of why some whites display it as 
a symbol of the South having noth- 
ing to do with the Confederate 
armies or racism? Eventually, noth- 
ing will be allowed to commemorate 
Confederate heroes. 

Again, your magazine should be 
about the Civil War, not about civil 
rights. The just cause of equality has 
many other forums. 


— Richard J. Engelhardt 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Dear Editor: 

OVERSHADOWING some good 
points he might have made, Richard 
M. McMurry succeeded in keeping 
the flames burning with some of his 
insensitive, insulting opinions, 
which would be offensive to several 
generations of Southerners. 
Throughout his November/ 
December 1989 article, entitled 
“The War We Never Finished,’’ his 
recurring theme unfairly placed the 
guilt of slavery and white supremacy 
on the South. Contrary to his opin- 
ions, the South had no monopoly on 
slavery or white supremacy, which 
was the ‘‘rule’’ in 19th-century 
America, both North and South. 

McMurry’s assessment of the 
post-war years fails to describe ac- 


curately Reconstruction and the 
vengeful persecution of the South- 
ern people, and the complete failure 
of the victorious North to take pa- 
ternal responsibility for the freed 
slaves. They certainly were not wel- | 
comed with open arms in the North, 
nor was there any attempt made to 
distribute and resettle African 
Americans throughout the United | 
States. This was hypocrisy in its fin- 
est hour. 

If making generalizations was 
McMurry’s goal, he accomplished 
many, but for balance, he should 
have used the following: The sancti- 
monious and self-righteous North, 
which, as a failure at solving its own 
problems and as a major contribu- 
tor and agitator to problems in the 
South, had the audacity to interfere 
with the antebellum sovereign rule 
of Southern states concerning laws 
that were originally promoted by 
Northern states and also protected 
by the United States Constitution, 
and therefore denied the Southern 
states the opportunity to address 
their own problems from within, to 
include slavery in due time. 

The general assessment by Mc- 
Murry that many generations of 
Southern people are ignorant of 
their own history and that they 
bring their ‘‘immersed’’ ignorance 
to modern times, appears to have a 
modern sanctimonious and self- 
righteous fone to it, but Southern 
people are used to that type of atti- 
tude. Their ancestors fought a war 
over it. 


— Edwin Boyd Parrish 
Danville, Virginia 


SS Ee 
Dear Editor: 

I HAVE BEEN an avid reader of 
CWTI for 15 consecutive years but 
after reading “Behind The Lines” 
in the November/December 1989 is- 
sue, I am puzzled and dismayed by 
such a sudden and violent change in 
CWTITs strategy. You refer to the 
New York whites killing a black per- 
son as an example that we have not 
solved the race problem that con- 
tributed to the Civil War. This is cer- 
tainly a far-fetched theory. It sounds 
as if your conscience has suddenly 
started to bother you and a new 
CWTTI strategy is in order. 

I can assure you that the upcom- 
ing movie you referred to [Tri-Star’s 
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Glory] will highlight the ‘‘racist’’ 
theory, that blacks fighting along- 
side Union troops were murdered by 
the Rebels. We have seen this kind 
of story for Fort Pillow and the Bat- 
tle of the Crater. You are probably 
knowledgeable of the movie, Missis- 
sippi Burning. It made a lot of 
money by exploiting old racial prob- 
lems that occurred years ago, but 
also opened up a lot of new racial 
wounds in doing so. Maybe CWTI 
will follow suit and make money at 
any cost. 


— Ray Etheridge 
Decatur, Alabama 


Dear Editor: 

JUST AS I received your 
November/December 1989 issue, 
containing Richard McMurry’s arti- 
cle, ‘‘The War We Never Finished,” 
my local paper printed an AP story 
on ceremonies in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, marking the 100th anniver- 
sary of the death of Jefferson Davis. 
Within the article, Norman Da- 
singer, state commander of the Sons 
of Confederate Veterans is quoted: 
“The ignorance is so pervasive 
about the war being over slavery. 
Out of the 50,000 Alabamians who 
died in the war, 90 per cent owned 
no one.” 

Both McMurry and Dasinger 
overstate their respective cases. 
Prior to 1860, the United States of 
America were very much a collec- 
tion of states, and the issue of the 
rights of these states, as embodied in 
Article 10 of the Constitution, went 
far beyond the rights of freedom of 
the press, religion and speech men- 
tioned by McMurry. White South- 
erners in 1860 perceived that the 
trend in the political balance of 
power at the federal level was very 
much against them and recognized a 
threat to their agricultural economy, 
into which slavery was interwoven. 

There have been, and will be, con- 
flicts between agrarian and indus- 
trial interests, which can lead to war, 
as in the United States of 1860 or the 
Mexico of 1910. However, the asso- 
ciation of slavery with the agrarian 
interests of 1860 added a moral di- 
mension to this economic conflict 
which cannot be overlooked. 


— Lawrence B. Ebert 
Bridgewater, New Jersey 


American Civil War Soldiers 


Set #IDU001 - Union Infantry. 1/32 Scale (54mm) figures in traditional blue plastic. 
50 figures with 10 different action poses $25.00 per box or 
Set #IDC002 - Confederate Infantry. 1/32 Scale (54mm) figures in traditional gray plastic. 
50 figures with 10 different action poses $25.00 per box. 

These high quality 54mm plastic figures are ideal for painting, collecting or displaying in dioramas. 
Please note: there are only 10 different poses in this Civil War mold: 10 poses in blue plastic make up the Union Set and the same 10 poses in gray plastic make up the Confederate set. 
Both sets now in stock. Please send your check, money order or VISA/MC/Amex/Optima & Exp. Date to: 
Stone Castle Imports 
804 N. Third St., P.O. Box 141, Bardstown, Ky. 40004 
Phone Orders with Visa/MasterCard/Amex/Optima (502) 897-0207. 

All orders must include $3.00 for U.P.S. Shipping & Insurance. 


Generals of Northern Virginia 
A Limited Edition Pen and Ink Print 


Josph Ó Johnston 


James Longstreet TE. (Stonewall) Jackson 


Generals of Norther Veginia 


S/N Edition $30.00 

S/N "Artist Proof" $45.00 

Shipping $10.00 

Personal Checks, VISA/MC Accepted 


by: G. Thad Cox 


Print Size: 20" x 26" 
Edition: 750 S/N 
50 S/N "Artist Proof’ 


GTC ARTWORK 
313 Mountainbrook Drive, King, NC 27021 
(919) 983-8909 
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ACCESSORIES 


CIVIL WAR REPRODUCTION muskets, uni- 
forms, equipment, accoutrements, shooting 
supplies, leather goods. For listing send $2.00. 
The Regimental Quartermaster, P.O. Box 553, 
Hatboro, PA 19040. 


VICTORIAN 6-BONED COTTON HOOPS - $32. 
ORDER VISA/MASTERCARD TOLL FREE!!! 
(800) 669-1860...INFO: (219) 656-3000. SEND $3 - 
ILLUSTRATED VICTORIAN CATALOG: Books!!! 
Patterns!!! Clothing!!! Shoes!!! Hats!!! Fans!!! 
Parasols!!! Accessories!!! MARY ELLEN, 29400 
RANKERT ROAD - CWT, NORTH LIBERTY, IN 
46554. 


ART 


DELUXE OIL PORTRAITS & FIGURE PAINT- 
INGS by master artist from any photo. $35.00. 
Free print, information write: Boone-CW, 32-26 
102nd Street, Flushing, NY 11369. 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-669-2731. Limited 
edition prints by Troiani, Gallon, Stivers, 
Lovell & Keith Rocco. Including sold-out & 
current issues. Allen’s Creations, Inc., P.O. Box 
452, Clemson, SC 29633. (803) 654-3594. 


GETTYSBURG’S LARGEST MILITARY ART 
GALLERY! Martin's Gallery Gettysburg 
features limited editions, originals, bronzes 
and posters — framed, unframed. Stop in or 
call. We ship. Color catalogs available. 
Martin's Gallery Gettysburg, 219 Steinwehr 
Avenue, Gettysburg, PA 17325. 1-800-BUY-1861. 


TROIANI PRINTS FOR SALE by private 
collector. Some artist proofs available. Wendy 
Peterson, S-5708 Stillwell Road, Hamburg, NY 
14075. (716) 627-3313. 


STIVERS PRINTS, private collection. 
“Commander”, "First Sergeant”, and more. 
John W. Hedly, 2848-A Monfore Drive, Fort 
Lewis, WA 98433. (206) 964-2750. 


CIVIL WAR ART prints by Gallon, Lovell, 
McCarthy, Stivers, Troiani, Reeves, Kunstler, 
Prechtel, Bama, Gnactek, Spaulding, Dietz, 
Harvey, Umble, Fearnley. A Greenwich 
Workshop dealer. Collect 600-782-3585, 
Colleen. GALLERY E, 511 MAIN ST., 
LACROSSE, WI 54601. 


ARTIFACTS 


AUTHENTIC SWORDS, UNIFORMS, MUSKETS, 
PHOTOS, PISTOLS, battlefield relics, more! 
Catalog subscription $6.00. Will Gorges, 308 
Simmons Street, New Bern, NC 28560. 


BELLINGER'S MILITARY ANTIQUES - Antique 
guns, swords, beltplates, books, etc. pre- 
dating 1900. Large catalog $2.00; subscription 
$6/4 issues. Box 76371-CTL Atlanta, GA 30358. 


LASSIFIEDS 


ARTIFACTS 


THE ORDNANCE CHEST, Box 905F, Madison, 
CT 06443 announces its latest catalogue, offer- 
ing a fine selection of Antique Firearms, 
Edged Weapons, Accoutrements, Parts, 
Uniforms, Books, Manuals, Unit Histories, Pos- 
ters, Images covering from 1800 to 1945. Heavy 
on Civil War and Indian War items. Photo il- 
lustrated catalogue. Subscription $10.00 per 
year (3 issues). 


CIVIL WAR RELICS. Weapons, accoutrements, 
documents, photography, books. Catalog sub- 
scription $6/year. Mike Brackin, Box 23 M.O., 
Manchester, CT 06040. 


OFFERING FINEST, MOST COMPLETE SELEC- 
TION QUALITY U.S. MILITARY ANTIQUES, fire- 
arms, swords, uniforms, headgear, cavalry 
equipment, McClellan saddles, mess gear, 
accoutrements, horse drawn Army wagons & 
rolling stock, insignia, personal and identified 
items of the Civil War, Indian Wars, Spanish- 
American War periods all contained within 
quarterly, photo illustrated catalogs. Subscrip- 
tion rate $5.00/4 issues. WALTER BUDD, 3109 
EUBANKS RD., DURHAM. NC 27707. 


C.S.A/U.S.A. MEDICAL, SWORDS, UNIFORMS, 
etc. Exceptional quality for serious collectors. 
Advise wants. Alex Peck, POB 710CW, 
Charleston, IL 61920. (217) 348-1009. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN WAR OF INDE- 
PENDENCE memorabilia. Documents, photo- 
graphs, autograph material, slavery items 
and swords. Subscription $5.00 per year for 5 
illustrated catalogs. Sword & Saber, Box 4417, 
Gettysburg, PA 17325. 


AUTOGRAPHS ALL FIELDS — REVOLUTION- 
ARY WAR & WAR BETWEEN THE STATES OUR 
SPECIALTY. Six monthly lists $6. Jim Hayes, 
Box 12557, James Island, SC 29412. (803) 795- 
0732. 


BED & BREAKFAST 


HISTORIC PIPER FARM HOUSE BED & 
BREAKFAST INN. Antietam National Battle- 
field, Sharpsburg, MD. Next to Bloody Lane. 
Headquarters of Gen. James Longstreet. Fully 
restored. Period antiques, 4 guest rooms/private 
baths. (301) 797-1862 or 432-5466. Box 100, 
Sharpsburg, MD 21782. 


GETTYSBURG'S DOUBLEDAY INN - Only B & B 
located directly on Battlefield. Extensive 
collection of memorabilia, antiques. Private 
baths, delicious breakfasts, library. Gracious 
combination of history and hospitality. 104 
Doubleday Avenue, Gettysburg, PA 17325. (717) 
334-9119. 


HISTORIC GETTYSBURG'S FIRST BED AND 
BREAKFAST, THE OLD APPLEFORD INN. Fully 
restored 1867 Victorian mansion featuring 
antique furnishings and in-town location 
close to all historic attractions. Full breakfast. 
218 Carlisle Street, Gettysburg, PA 17325. (717) 
337-1711. 
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BED & BREAKFAST 


FREDERICKSBURG COLONIAL INN - Step 
back into the Victorian Days of the Civil War 
Era. Enjoy our antiques, prints, and museum 
(guns, swords). A/C, TV, refrigerator, private 
bath in each room. Antique shops, excellent 
restaurants nearby. Located in historic district. 
Double $45. Call (703) 371-5666; write: 1707 
Princess Anne Street, Fredericksburg, VA 
22401. 


HISTORIC CASHTOWN INN (1797) 7 Miles 
West of Gettysburg. Headquarters for Gener- 
als A.P. Hill & Imboden. 4 Rooms, Private 
Baths, Air Conditioned. Quiet Country Setting, 
Fine Dining & Cocktails. (717) 334-9722. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


Bargain Books 


Publishers’ overstocks, remainders, imports—over 
3,000 titles at up to 80% savings in our FREE 
CATALOG! Biography, History, Art, Nature, Garden- 
| ing, Cooking, Fiction—something for everyone, 
I including about 600 new titles monthly. Write: 
Hamilton Box 15-221, Falls Village, CT 06031 
a am am am ——— — — — — — —— 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN — Military, Naval 
and Aviation History — Out-of-Print and Rare 
Books. 29 E. 93rd Street, New York, NY 10128. 
(212) 348-1280. Tuesday through Saturday, 
10:30-5:30. Catalogue subscriptions available. 


NEWSPAPERS, PRINTS, LETTERS, AUTO- 
GRAPHS, battle maps, slave documents. Send 
$1.00 for new list. Deborah Lambert, 1945 
Lorraine Avenue, McLean, VA 22101. 


GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN. Black Jack at Ft. 
Donelson, Vicksburg and Atlanta. With 30 


illustrations. $6.25 postpaid. ARG, 127 North 
Washington, Carbondale, IL 62901. 


FREE CIVIL WAR CATALOGUES. Rare and 
Out-of-Print Books Bought and Sold. McGowan 
Book Company, P.O. Box 222, Chapel Hill, NC 
27514. (919) 968-1121. 


CIVIL WAR BOOKS - Out-of-print & Rare. Free 
Catalog. Buying also. Wallace Pratt, 1801 
Gough St., San Francisco, CA 94109. 


FREE CATALOG - CIVIL WAR BOOKS, New 
and used, buying also. The Carolina Trader, 
P.O. Box 769-CWTI, Monroe, NC 28110. 


BOOKS ON HISTORY, Genealogy, and early 
American life. FREE CATALOG! HERITAGE 
BOOKS, INC., 1540E Pointer Ridge Place, Suite 
221, Bowie, Maryland 20716. 


CIVIL WAR/LINCOLNIANA/US PRESIDENTS — 
Autographs; Out-of-Print, Rare, & In-Print 
Books: Bought & Sold (Collections Sought). 
Catalogs Issued. Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, 
18 East Chestnut Street, Chicago, IL 60611. 
(312) 944-3085. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


CIVIL WAR BOOKS. Old and New. Bought and 
Sold. FREE catalog. Broadfoot Publishing 
Company, Rt. 4, Box 508-C, Wilmington, NC 
28405. (919) 686-4816. “Fine Books Since 1971”. 


PERSONAL CIVIL WAR LIBRARY FOR SALE. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
list: Peggy Goodell, 8 Tarawa Circle, Mayport, 
FL 32227. 


BATTLE FOR SELMA: $6.00 postpaid; 
Witnessed Reign of Terror. TORPEDOES? 
DAMN!: $6.00 postpaid; Mobile Bay. Both 
$11.00. Sol Tepper, P.O. Box 474, Selma, AL 
36702-0474. 


BUCKSKINNING 


1990 LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG. 100+ pages. 
Largest selection available of genuine 
leathers, tools, kits, supplies. Historical 
recreationists find patterns, books, beads, 
tools and trade goods for authentic-looking 
outfits and gear. Full buckskinning line. Send 
$2.00 pstg/hdlg to: Tandy Leather Company, 
Dept. CWT390C, P.O. Box 2934, Fort Worth, TX 
76113. 


CANNONS 


ARTILLERY: History, Forts, Collecting, Safety, 
Shooting, Shell Collecting. The Artilleryman 
quarterly magazine. Sample $2.00. Dept. CW, 
Box C, Arlington, MA 02174. (617) 646-2010. 


CAPSULE HISTORIES 


ANY UNION ARMY UNIT 1861-1865. Volunteers, 
regulars and USCT. Plus sources. Only $10.00 
each. H.J. Popowski, 158 N. Chase Ave., 
Columbus, OH 43204-2603. 


CAPSULE HISTORIES OF EVERY CIVIL WAR 
UNIT. Union and Confederate. Contains 
organizational data, engagement lists, maps, 
etc. $8.00 per unit. John F. Walter, 79-13 67 
Drive, Middle Village, NY 11379. 


UNION OR CONFEDERATE - now available — 
copies of authentic service records of 
individual army personnel. Money refunded if 
no record found. Send all known information 
and $20.00 to: CIVIL WAR RECORDS, 1911 4TH 
AVENUE SOUTH, IRONDALE, AL 35201. 


CARDS/STATIONERY 


FOUR NEW NOTECARD SERIES: Robert 
Wilson Prints; Harpers Weekly; Gettysburg, 
other items. Vicksburg-Shiloh, CSS Alabama. 
Details, prices - Southern Rememberances, 
Box 78104, Greensboro, NC 27427-8104. 


LASSIFIEDS 


CIVIL WAR IMAGERY 


10th ANNIVERSARY 
ISSUE FREE 
to new subscribers. See for 
yourself what Civil War buffs 


have been raving about for the 
past decade. One year: $18 
Check or money order to: 


FAX, MILITARY IMAGES 


CIVIL WAR SHOWS 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL OHIO CIVIL WAR 
SHOW. April 28 & 29, 1990. Ashland University 
Convocation Center, Ashland, Ohio. 330 
tables, Buy, Trade, Sell. Contact Don Williams, 
1083 Oakhill Circle, Ashland, OH 44805. Phone 
(419) 289-3120. 


MID-SOUTH CIVIL WAR AND ANTIQUE 
MILITARY SHOWS - 22nd Edition. March 17th 
and 18th. Fairgrounds Family Living Center. 
Memphis, TN. Buy-Sell-Trade-Display. 
Contact: Doug Cupples, P.O. Box 161254, 
Memphis, TN 38116. (901) 372-7495. 


18th ANNUAL CIVIL WAR MEMORABLIA, 
RELIC & BOOK SHOW, sponsored by the 
Northern Virginia Relic Hunters Association. 
Saturday, April 7, 1990, at the Kena Shrine 
Temple, 9001 Arlington Blvd. (US Rt. 50 at 
Barkley Drive), Fairfax, Virginia, 9 AM to 5 PM. 
Over 200 tables. Contact: John Graham, 1056 
N. Pegram Street, Alexandria, VA 22304. (703) 
823-1958. 


CLOTHING 


REPRODUCTION 19th-CENTURY UNIFORMS 
AND CIVILIAN clothing. Send $3.75 for our 
illustrated catalog of the best being made 
today. New Columbia, P.O. Box 524, Dept. CW, 
Charleston, IL 61920. 


PATTERNS OF CIVIL WAR ERA FOR MEN, 
WOMEN, and CHILDREN. Catalog $1.00. PER- 
IOD IMPRESSIONS, 1320-A Dale Drive. 
Lexington, KY 40517. 


Sa Alice's =— 
“AS country cottage DWT 


Jefferson Shirt 


100% cotton, with homespun look 
wooden buttons and dropped 
shoulder seams, natural color 
¥ Period design. XS to XXL, $24.95 
ppd. Wholesale orders welcome 
Visit my shop in Harpers Ferry, 
W. VA 1-800-288-7977. Visa/MC 
ALICE'S COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Box CT, Rohrersville, MD 21779 


Specify Men or Women 


S? The Fredericksburg 
WN EA : 
Ladies’ Ó 
Custom Made Ladies Period Clothing 
C. W. Originals e Tailoring NANCI PURVIS McDONALD 
Pattems e Accessories 5413 Jamie Court 
Mail Orders Accepted Fredericksburg, VA 22404 
= (703) 898-4334 


CLOTHING 


PATTERNS - Large Selection, RETAIL, WSHL., 
C.W. ERA, MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN. Catalog 
$3.00. HEIDI'S PAGES AND PETTICOATS-CT, 
810 EL CAMINITO, LIVERMORE, CA 94550. 


REPRODUCTION OF 18TH & 19TH CENTURY 
CLOTHING. Men, women, boys, girls. Send 
$2.00 for catalog to: Laidacker Historical 
Garments, R.D. #3, Box 453-L1, Muncy, PA 17756. 


CUSTOM MADE 
EMBLEMS 


CUSTOM EMBROIDERED EMBLEMS, PINS, 
CAPS. Your design. Low Minimum. Highest 
Quality. Free Catalog/Prices. Stadri, 61\CWM 
Jane, New York, NY 10014. (212) 929-2293. 


EDGED WEAPONS 


CSA COMMEMORATIVE & APPOMATTOX 
125th YEAR “Limited Edition” (1865-1990) 
SWORD. A special quality sword etched by 
the Ames Sword Co. especially for this 
commemorative event and limited edition of 
only 100. Send stamped, self-addressed busi- 
ness envelope for brochure, or $2.00 for this 
and our complete sword catalog. Military 
Replica Arms, Dept. F/C, Box 360006, Tampa, 
FL 33673-0006. (Phone 813/933-0902). 


FLAGS 


CONFEDERATE FLAGS: Stars & Bars, Second, 
Third National, Naval, Battle Flags - Custom 
Reproduction Flags. The Flag Center, Inc., 9 S. 
Harvie Street, Richmond, VA 23220. (804) 355- 
7801. 


FOR SALE 


CONFEDERATE AND YANKEE REPRODUC- 
TION UNIFORMS, custom made fit. Quality 
wools, regulation shell jackets, frocks, 
trousers, Kepis, shirts, leather accessories. 
CATALOG $2.00. DIXIE FASHIONS, P.O. Box 
9203, Richmond, VA 23227. 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED memoirs of a Civil 
War veteran. 36-page, describes battles, camp 
life, hardships, very interesting. Send $3.95 + 
$1.00 S&H to: Joe M. Gillis, P.O. Box 713, 
Adamsville, TN 38310. 


1816 FLINTLOCK MUSKET, 1842 Hall Carbine 
parts, kits. SSAE for list. Regular catalog $2.00. 
Ordnance Park, 657-202 Road, Grand Junction, 
CO 81503. 


GENEALOGY/ 
HERALDRY 


FREE CATALOGUE — from North America’s 
foremost publisher of genealogy books. Write 
Genealogical Publishing Co., Dept. CW, 1001 
N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, MD 21202. Toll 
Free 1-800-72-ROOTS. 
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GENEALOGY/ 
HERALDRY 


CENSUS INDEX LISTINGS. 1790-1850. Also 1860 
for Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, S.C. and Tennessee. Send $3.00 
per surname and state per census to: Lois 
Cameron Adcock, 533 Zinnia Lane, 
Birmingham, AL 35215. Research Catalog 
$4.00. 


FAMILY TREE: For free information about pro- 
fessional service implementing census, 
probate, land, LDS, etc. records, (508) 664-4149. 
(No Sunday calls). DAVID HONAKER, 23 Lindor 
Road, North Reading, MA 01864. 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 NAMES, 32 COUN- 
TRIES. FREE CATALOG. Our 24th year. The 
Ship's Chandler, Dept. CWT, Wilmington, VT 
05363. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS, CLAN CRESTS, CROSS- 
STITCH, and more. Complete Research Library. 
FREE Brochure. Coats of Arms Studio, P.O. Box 
21822, Charleston, SC 29413-1822. 


HELP WANTED 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! Assemble 
products at home. Call for Information. (504) 
641-8003. Ext. 2599. Open seven days. 


INVENTORS 


A NEW IDEA? Call National Idea Center of 
Washington, D.C. Free Info — 1-800-247-6600 
ext. 120. Come see the Invention Store!! 


MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, COUNTY AND CIVIL WAR 
MAPS. 70-120 years old. All States. Send $1.00 
for catalog. Northern Map, Dept. CW, 
Dunnellon, FL 32630. I 


MILITARY ANTIQUES 
& COLLECTIBLES 


THE HORSE SOLDIER OF GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Semi-Annual illustrated Military Antiques 
and Collectibles Catalog specializing in CW 
era. Annual Subscription rate $6.00. New 
Genealogical Research Service, P.O. Box 184D, 
Cashtown, PA 17310. 


AMERICA'S LARGEST SELECTION AND BEST 
QUALITY MATERIAL DESCRIBED AND PIC- 
TURED IN THE FINEST CATALOGS PUB- 
LISHED. Choose from a goldmine of military 
arms, accoutrements & collectibles C. 1775- 
1945, emphasis on U.S. C.W./I.W. era. Only 
$12.00/year (6 issues). DALE C. ANDERSON 
CO., DEPT. 6, 4 W. CONFEDERATE AVE.. 
GETTYSBURG, PA 17325. 
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MILITARY ANTIQUES 
& COLLECTIBLES 


WE SPECIALIZE IN AUTHENTIC CIVIL WAR 
ERA GUNS. For detailed list send stamped 
business envelope to: L & G Early Arms, P.O. 
Box 113, Amelia, OH 45102. 


AMERICAN MILITARY ANTIQUES AND COLLEC- 
TIBLES quarterly catalogue, illustrated. 
$10.00/year, $12.00 overseas. Collectors 
Antiquities, 60 Manor Road, Suite 25, Staten 
Island, NY 10310. 


MILITARY 
MINIATURES 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE LISTS OF HAND 
PAINTED TOY SOLDIERS made by America's 
foremost miniature soldier manufacturer, 54 
mm scale. JACK SCRUBY'S TOY SOLDIERS, 
P.O. Box 1658, Cambria, CA 93428. (805) 927- 
3805. 


CIVIL WAR FIGURES. Cast your own. Molds 
available for 54mm Civil War Soldiers. Send 
self addressed stamped envelope for color 
flier. Dutkins’ Collectibles, 1019C W. Route 70, 
Cherry Hill, NJ 08002. (609) 428-9559. 


MINIATURES, GAMES & BOOKS for the Civil 
War enthusiast. Send $2.50 (refundable) for 
catalog. ARMCHAIR GENERAL'S MERCAN- 
TILE, 1008-T Adams, Bay City, MI 48708. (517) 
892-6177. 


NEW CIVIL WAR MILITARY MINIATURE COL- 
LECTIBLES. SEND LSASE FOR FREE PRICE 
LIST. DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME. MINIA- 
TURE IMAGES, P.O. BOX 308, (CWT), MANAS- 
SAS, VA 22110. 


DOC'S CIVIL WAR MINIATURES, official 125th. 


Anniversary Limited Edition sets, custom 
painted figures. Different state regiments. 
Deluxe wood cases. Original “Busslers”, 40 
years quality, catalog $1. Presslaff, 7435 Blvd. 
East, North Bergen, NJ 07047. 


MONARCH MINIATURES. Over 400 metal 
figure kits, all historical periods, especially 
American Civil War artillery, horse-drawn 
sections, coastal guns and mortars. Illustrated 
catalog, $3.00 postpaid. Monarch Miniatures- 
CW, P.O. Box 4195, Long Island City, NY 11104. 
(718) 424-4343. 


MUSIC 


PERIOD MUSIC SERIES by BOBBY HORTON 
with vocals & old instruments. "HOMESPUN 
SONGS OF THE CSA,” VOLUMES I, II, IIL, & IV; 
“HOMESPUN SONGS OF THE UNION ARMY,” 
VOLUME I; ALSO “HOMESPUN SONGS OF 
THE CHRISTMAS SEASON” (26 Traditional 
Instrumentals); CASSETTE ONLY, $9.00 per 
volume (ppd), Bobby Horton CT, 5245 Beacon 
Drive, Birmingham, AL 35210. 
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MUSIC 


THE CIVIL WAR BUGLER 


Make History come to life with rare Stereo 
cassette. Over 100 AUTHENTIC calls and 
Civil/Indian War music by noted professional 
trumpeter KELLY GRANT. The most complete 
bugle call collection available. Only $14.95 
postpaid. Check or money order to: CIVIL WAR 
BUGLER., Suite 3001, 1525 Southeast Belmont, 
Portland, OR 97214. 


NEWSPAPERS/ 
MAGAZINES 


AUTHENTIC CIVIL WAR NEWSPAPERS. Live 
the history of the war through original, 
historic newspapers. Phenomenal selection. 
We buy and sell. Gibson's Civil War 
Newspapers, 303 Sequoyah Drive, Blountville, 
TN 37617. (615) 323-2427. 


DISPATCHES FROM THE FRONT. Our cor- 
respondents report on the progress of the 
American Revolution, Civil War, WW's I & II. 
Sample issue $3. Ghost Guns, P.O. Box 18384, 
MPLS, MN 55418. 


REENACTMENTS 


UNIT COOK AND INFANTRYMEN NEEDED. 
2ist GA seriously looking for unit cook for 
reenactment events in mid-Atlantic states. We 
provide all equipment, you manage meals. 
Also, recruiting infantrymen for additional 
company. Enjoy camp life with one of the best 
in hobby. Contact Dave (307) 679-4140 or Jim 
(607) 295-7656. 


REENACTORS 


REFIGHT THE CIVIL WAR! Reenactors needed 
for all states. For information send $3.00 to: 
Corporal Jeff Trumbull, 613 Tisdale Avenue 
Lansing, MI 48910. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


REPRODUCTION RIFLED MUSKETS AND 
REVOLVERS. Enfield, Springfield, Colt, 
Remington, Cook Brother, Zouave, C. S. Rich- 
mond and more. Swords, bayonets, winged 
caps, bullet molds, slings, blankets and cots. 
Free list. Bob's Cameras, TV and Video Supply, 
1604 Ownby Lane, Richmond, VA 23220. (804) 
353-3991. (Saturday 804-740-2669). 


RELIVE HISTORY WITH PRIDE - American 
made uniforms and equipment 1800-1871. List 
$2.00. C & D Jarnagin Company, Route #3, Box 
217, Corinth, MS 38834. 


QUALITY FIREARMS, UNIFORMS, LEATHERS 
and accessories. 40 p. price list, $2.00. The 
Winchester Sutler, Inc., H.C. 38, Box 1000T, 
Winchester, VA 22601. (703) 888-3595. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


AMERICAN MILITARY SADDLE COMPANY. 
Horse furniture from 1834 to 1943. Price list 
$2.00. Write to: 5343 Norwood Avenue, River- 
side, CA 92505. (714) 354-6644. 


20" WOOD KIT OF FAMOUS IRONCLAD U.S.S. 
CAIRO sunk at Vicksburg. Solid hull 
preshaped. This kit sold at Vicksburg Park. 
$69.00 plus $5.00 shipping. Arcadia Craft, Rt. 2 
Box 970-CW, Arcadia, LA 71001. 


SPECIAL EVENTS/ 
TRAVEL 


THE BATTLE OF SELMA - The 125th Anniver- 
sary reenactment of Forrest's valiant defense 
on April 26-29 features parades, campfire 
visits and grand ball. Write: Selma/Dallas 
County Chamber, Drawer D, Selma, AL 36701. 


LASSIFIEDS 


SPECIAL EVENTS/ 
TRAVEL 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION, Fort Craig, 
NM, near Valverde Battlefield. Participate in 
professional excavation of historic fort. Also 
tours & interpretive programs. Archaeological 
& Historical Research Institute, P.O. Box 300, 
Corrales, NM 87048. 


VIDEO 


U.S.S. CAIRO - The gunboat sank in 1862. Now 
salvaged from the Yazoo River north of 
Vicksburg and restored as a National Park 
Service museum. The story including its 
building, duty, sinking and rare salvage 
footage is presented in a 30-minute VHS video 
featuring its finder, Ed Bearss, produced by 
the project's Technical Liaison, Ken Parks. 
U.S.S. Cairo is professionally done, nicely 
boxed, $24.95 + $2.50 S&H. Check/MO to: North- 
South Videos, Box 564, Bolton, MS 39041. 
Shipment guaranteed. 


WANTED 


BASEBALL, SPORTS MEMORABILIA, CARDS, 
POLITICAL PINS, RIBBONS, BANNERS, AUTO- 
GRAPHS, STOCKS, BONDS WANTED. High 
Prices Paid. Paul Longo, Box 490-CT, South Or- 
leans, MA 02662. 


COLLECTIONS OF LETTERS, DOCUMENTS, 
Correspondence, Business Papers, Diaries, 
Journals, Manuscripts, Fine Libraries-Books. 
Charles Apfelbaum, Box 1265, Valley Stream, 
NY 11580. (516) 791-2801. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
Classified: 20 word minimum; $2.75 per word for one insertion; $2.20 per word for any ad that runs unchanged in six consecutive 
issues. Classified Display: 2'4" x 1"; $185 for one insertion; $160 per insertion for six issues. Full payment must accompany order. 
Deadline for advertisements is ten weeks before cover date. Submit copy/materials and payment to: Darren Helder, CWTI Classified 
Advertising Department, 2245 Kohn Road, P.O. Box 8200, Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200. For more information, call Darren Helder at 


(717) 657-9555. 


HE ADVANCE 


He Would Steal? 


F 


Good News For A Prisoner 
Of War: I Am To Be Let Go 


Abraham Lincoln Finds Out 
A Cabinet Member Is 
“Cleaning Up” In Office 


pu What Will Be 
Done With 
Thousands 
Of Freed 
Slaves? 

The 
Congress 
Proposes 
Settling 
Them 

All In Texas 
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One Of 100 
From California 


illiam Henry Harrison 

Hussey was 18 when he 

left Ohio to seek adven- 

ture in California. He 
tried ranching and gold mining, but 
when the Civil War erupted, he was 
eager to join the fight back east. His 
hopes were quickly dashed. Califor- 
nia’s Union troops were destined for 
duty on the West Coast and in the 
Southwest, but going home to enlist 
would be too costly. 

A year and a half went by, and 
Hussey heard of great battles in the 
East — First and Second Manassas, 
Shiloh, Antietam. The war was 
passing him by. On October 27, 
1862, however, the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts wired Captain J. Sewell 
Reed in San Francisco, asking him 
to recruit 100 cavalrymen. More 
than 500 horsemen applied, but only 
the best were chosen. Hussey was 
among them. On December 11, 
1862, he boarded a ship bound east 
via Panama. His enlistment bounty 
paid his way. 

In Massachusetts, Hussey’s unit 
became Company A, 2d Massachu- 
setts Cavalry. The Westerners were 
known as the ‘‘California Hun- 
dred,’’ and they wore the name 
proudly on their caps, as Hussey’s 
photograph reveals. The Hundred 
was one of only five California com- 
panies to serve in the East. Hussey, 
who feared he would miss the war, 
had become an elite soldier. 


Name: William Henry Harrison 
Hussey 

Dates: 1840-? 

Allegiance: Union 

Rank: Private 

Unit: Company A (California Hun- 
dred), 2d Massachusetts Cavalry 


IME LAPSE 


Service Record: 1862 — Private, 
San Francisco, Cal. (Dec. 10). 1863 
— Attached to 2d Mass. Cav., 
Readville, Mass. (Jan. 4); corporal 
(June 1); activity against John S. 
Mosby’s Confed. Partisan Rangers, 
northern Va. (autumn through 
spring). 1864 — Sergeant (Jan. 25); 
Ist sergeant (June 20); skirmishes, 
defenses of Washington, D.C., Con- 
fed. Lt. Gen. Jubal Early’s raid 
(July 11); 3d Battle of Winchester, 


Va. (Sept. 19); Battle of Fisher’s 
Hill, Va. (Sept. 22); wounded, Battle 
of Cedar Creek, Va. (Oct. 19). 1865 | 
— 2d lieutenant (Jan. 1); Confed. | 


surrender, Appomattox Court 
House, Va. (April 12); 1st lieutenant 
(June 21); mustered out (July 20). 


Submitted by 
Mike Fitzpatrick 
Rockville, Maryland 
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FREDERICKSBURG HISTORICAL PRINTS 
presents 


“ÁN AFFECTIONATE FAREWELL” —by Joe Umble 


ample 
emarque 
| 


Fam 


Image Size 144%” x 18” Edition 650 + 25AP & 25PP 


On April 10, 1865, an overcast and dreary day, General Robert E. Lee sat alone in his tent contemplating the 
locument that lay before him. Colonel Marshall had brought him the rough draft of what was to become General 
)rders No. 9—the farewell address to his army. 


Lee changed one or two words and removed an entire paragraph; then reflecting on the document he had just 
ead, slowly and with great dignity, raised his head and gazed beyond the tent flaps upon his beloved Army of 
Yorthern Virginia. 


We also carry the fine art of all the major Civil War Artists 


TO ORDER, CALL (703) 373-1861 


829 Caroline Street, Fredericksburg, Virginia 22401 


AN AFFECTIONATE FAREWELL SHIPPING & HANDLING 


: Print $10.00 
Print Only - $ 95.00 Framed Print $25.00 
Artist or Publisher Proof $145.00 ae i er 
Framed Print $235.00 Virginia residents add 41⁄2% sales tax. 

F i ; ' MCWISA/AM EX/DISC, ARTEGE, check or money 
ramed Artist or Publisher Proof $285.00 order accepted 
Remarques add $100.00 ! 


Lay away available = 20% down, balance due 


Each print comes with a copy of Lee’s Farewell in 60 days. 


All Limited Edition Prints are signed and numbered by the artist and come with a certificate of authenticity 


er. LERT i T 
pasti TE TEUS ES gran? 


Travel First Class With 
pierre cardin 
_ A $230.00 Value For Only $99.95" 


Luggage Designed For All weit Travel Needs. 


Tie Pierre Cardin Luggage strap, is a welcome departure from 
Collection is designed for conve- unwieldy luggage. What’s more, it 
nience and performance, not just a neatly holds all the other pieces in 
handsome appearance. the Collection, leaving you with 


The 45" steel-framed Garment just one bag to store. 
Bag features 4 staggered hangers As a bonus, you'll receive the 
and an extra-wide gusset. So it's handsome 19” matching Duffle Bag 


long enough for coats and evening pictured below at no additional cost. 
gowns. And roomy enough for ‘a 


additional garments. | : 

The St Weekender, with its CALL TOLL-FREE 
zippered top, spacious interior and 1-800-621-1203 
adjustable shoulder strap, makes 
any outing easier. 

The 16" Tote easily holds 
all you need for the gym or over- 
night trips. | 

The 10" Travel Kit handily 


accommodates shaving gear or 
cosmetics. 


| And the 25” steal armed | le a 
Pullman, with wheels and a pull I: SEBS 3113 Duffel Bag. 


t Travel Kit not designed by Pierre Cardin 


è 


PIERRE CARDIN LUGGAGE 

125 Armstrong Road, Des Plaines, IL 60018 
CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-621-1203 
24 Hours A Day, Monday-Friday, Or Weekends 
Between 7 AM & 7 PM (CST). 


YES—send me the Pierre Cardin 6-Piece Luggage Set 
including the free 19” Duffel Bag. I understand that if Iam 


not completely satisfied, you will issue a full refund. 
“Price (Ea.) 
Pierre Cardin Lightweight Luggage Set 
ge Plus The Matching Duffel $99. 95* 
*plus $9 95 for shipping and handling 
N.J. residents add $6 Sales Tax| | 
All orders subject to credit approval. Grand Total R] 
Note: Please allow 3-4 weeks from receipt of your order for delivery. — 


O Check or money order payable to Pierre Cardin 
Luggage in the amount of $ 

Charge my O VISA O MasterCard Q American Express 

O Diners Club (Q Carte Blanche O Discover 


Account # 
Expiration Date 
Signature 


(valid only with proper signature) 
Name. — 


Address . ' 

O68 <p 
Telephone ( - ) 

PIC/MARTEC 206 495/7XX@Martec 1990 

Check Color 


[E] BURGUNDY [] GREY O NAVY 


(WAU) — (WAV) 


(WAT) 


